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bill, President Coolidge — or his spokesman — 

presented the most convincing state paper 

which has appeared over his signature since he 

entered the White House. His complete, carefully 

thought out, and unanswerable 

criticisms of the bill, his ex- 

posures of the economic fallacies 

and administrative impossibil- 

ities which it sponsored may 

have been the synthetic product 

of Messrs. Jardine, Mellon, and 

Hoover, plus the White House 

spokesman. But whatever the 

source, the argument was con- 

vincing to any fair-minded 

reader. Moreover, Mr. Coolidge must be credited 

with the courage of his convictions. He never ap- 

proved of the McNary-Haugen bill, and at the last 

— in the face of great political pressure and genuine 

temptation — he stuck by his principles and said 
No like a man. 

Right now he is just as popular in certain agri- 

cultural communities as if he had invented and 

sponsored the boll weevil, the European corn 


[ his message vetoing the McNary-Haugen 


borer, the hog cholera, and the wheat rust, but we 
believe that in the long run he has gained in the 
hearts of his countrymen by the courage of this 
veto. Whenever we join the swelling chorus of 
criticism which paints Mr. Coolidge as a pale, 
negative personality, playing politics with a sin- 
gularly chilly virtuosity, we find one thing that 
sticks in the crop of our complaint, and that is his 
veto of the soldiers’ bonus. To that we may now 
add his veto of the McNary-Haugen gold brick. 
Both were negative actions, if you like, but both 
were courageous, wise, and in every real sense, 
constructive. We cling, also, to the belief that the 
American people recognize courage in a politician 
and admire it; it is so rare a virtue that it calls forth 
an almost passionate gratitude and loyalty. Let 
Mr. Coolidge continue to show that he is standing 
for principles and not for reélection, and the public 
will force him willy-nilly back into the White 
House for a third term. 

It is hard to see how the adherents of this tem- 
porarily defunct bill can find any arguments in its 
favor except the hypothesis, hitherto considered a 
dubious one, that two wrongs make a right. This 
bill, they admit, is class legislation, designed to 
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benefit certain classes of farmers at the expense of 
everyone else. The tariff, they argue, is also class 
legislation, designed to benefit certain classes of 
manufacturers at the expense of everyone else. They 
point with bitterness to the fact that just. before 
he denied the plea of the farmers, Mr. Coolidge 
signed a proclamation increasing the duty on pig 
iron by fifty per cent. What is good for Pittsburgh, 
they say, is good for Texas and South Dakota. The 
Administration protects the Eastern factory; it 
should therefore protect the Western farm. 

The argument is specious but unsound. Two 
wrongs have never yet made a right, and they never 
will. If the tariff works a hardship on the farmers, 
they should work for its amendment instead of 
duplicating its vices with a new set of compensating 
ecoriomic crimes. There is no end to the relief meas- 
ures which might be founded on such a precedent, 
each one justified in demanding unjustifiable 
legislation because similar legislation had been 
passed to benefit somebody else. Mr. Coolidge 
exposed in his message the trumpery nature of the 
McNary-Haugen panacea. Win or lose, survive or 
perish — for this service he merits the thanks of 
the republic. 

His message has been criticized for not presenting 
an alternative, for being purely negative, for leaving 
the farmers with nothing in their hands or hopes 
but a badly battered and obviously groggy idol. 
Such criticisms are ill founded. It is not the function 
of a veto message to suggest other legislation. The 
President confined himself to a wholly adequate 
explanation of his reasons for vetoing a bill sup- 
ported by so many good, earnest, and intelligent 
men, and by so important a political bloc. 

If the Administration would now bend itself to 
a study of the effect of the tariff on the prosperity 
of the farmer with a view to remedying any in- 
justices or hardships which it may imply, then — 
but perhaps we ask too much of human nature. 
The high priests of Republicanism can hardly be 
expected to lay impious hands on the Ark of the 
Covenant. But the farmers can — and it is very 
likely that they will. 


Japan Sets an Example 


F China’s inadequately secured loans, which 

amount to slightly more than $150,000,000 

in gold, Japan holds nearly two thirds. Next comes 

Austria with $24,000,000, presumably a hang-over 

from prewar days; then Great Britain with 

$18,000,000; and fourth the United States with 
$1 3,000,000. 

These inadequately secured loans are, of course, 
the values which will suffer the heaviest percentage 
of shrinkage in case Chinese civil war ends in the 
establishment of a régime hostile to foreign in- 
terests. In view of Japan’s great stake in them, as 


compared with the holding of other countries, her 
attitude all though this crisis has been singularly 
peaceful. Instead of taking the lead at Shanghai 
in the defense preparations, Japan is well down in 
the troop and cruiser statistics. 

The loud-lunged anti-Japanese clique, however, 
is not to be thrown off the scent. They protest that 
Japan is playing a deep, deep gaime, putting the 
onus of defending the Shanghai foreign settlement 
on the white nations, while secretly backing the 
northern troops which have rushed to Shanghai’s 
defense. Thus, they say, Japan stands to get most 
of the kudos if the Cantonese are defeated, while 
if they win she will be able to treat with them on a 
preferred basis. 

Every foreign nation deep in Chinese finance is 
grinding its axe in its own sweet way. No doubt the 
Japanese are trying to salvage their extremely 
large Chinese investments. The wonder is that they 
make so little fuss about it. If the imperialist temper 
which handed the outrageous Twenty-One Demands 
to China on a sword were still dominant in Japan, 
this opportunity to make a demonstration in force 
“to safeguard life and property” would have been 
seized long ago. On the contrary, however, a 
pacific and cautious spirit, born of the need for 
national economy and in no mood for sabre swing- 
ing, rules in Tokyo today. 


Bear and Lion Paw the Ground 


 pptece foreign policy, long conducted on a 
dignified basis, is suffering decided loss of caste 
in the controversy with Russia, owing to the unre- 
strained utterances of Churchill and Birkenhead. 
No one expects temperate lan- 
guage from the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment or its appendage, the 
Third International, but in the 
matter of calling names, British 
statesmen have entered a com- 
petition which does them no 
credit and plays directly into 
the hands of Moscow. 

Behind all this bear and lion 
baiting rises an historic, perhaps 
an inevitable, feud. Once Germany was unhorsed, 
the Triple Entente fell to pieces because its useful- 
ness had departed, and not merely because Russia 
went Bolshevist. Britain and Russia fought and 
intrigued against one another before Bolshevism 
was heard of; perhaps they will be doing so after 
Bolshevism is forgotten, for the excellent reason 
that Russia cannot indulge her historic thirst for 
warm water without endangering British trade and 
sea power. 

Russian appetites and British fears are today 
exactly what they were when Kipling wrote of 
“Adamzad, the bear that walks like a man,” and 
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when the British lion stood at Sebastopol to save 
Constantinople from Russian claws. In the old days, 


when the Turk fell from one sickness to another, - 


British medicine saved him time and again. When 
Russia reached out toward the Persian Gulf, the lion 
slid between the gulf and the bear. They watch each 
other today in Afghanistan, in Tibet, everywhere 
along the Indian border; and the British uproar over 
Russia’s present course in China is of a piece with 
diatribes which long ago marked Russia’s gulping 
of Khiva and Bokhara. 

The rivalry is old, but has new elements which 
lift it out of the chancelleries into the open. The 
Soviet system seems to appeal to pastoral peoples 
of mid-Asia. Moreover, Soviet propagandists pitch 
their songs to local notes and national aspirations, 
singing loudly of anti-imperialism and self-govern- 
ment beyond their borders. Rebuffed in the West, 
Soviet Russia turned eastward, not only diplo- 
matically, but also psychologically. Always half 
Asiatic even on her forced tacks toward the West, 
Russia has managed of late to disarm Asia of sus- 
picion. That accounts for Russia’s present influence 
in China. 

This situation troubles British diplomats the 
more because, in dealing with the Russians, they 
find few evidences of good faith. The Russians 
promise much and then do as they please. With such 
people, the British say, one cannot do a decent dip- 
lomatic business on the old deferential lines. Yet it 
is not quite enough to say merely that the Russians 
are unreliable. In the old days the motives of the two 
nations were on the same plane; now one cf them is 
less interested in power for the sake of trade or 
territory than it is in the spreading of a political 
idea. And an idea cannot be kept within geograph- 
ical bounds by force of arms or diplomacy. Only a 
better idea can check it. 

If the Russian people were as sold on Communism 
as their leaders are, or if the British people were as 
sold on jingoistic bombast as their leaders are, the 
storm might break tomorrow. But, in the meantime, 
while geography holds them apart, Russians appear 
to be evolving a more critical attitude toward their 
revolutionary institutions, and large sections of 
Britain are beginning to look askance at Birkenhead, 
Churchill, and Company. Baldwin and Chamberlain 
have all the instinctsof moderation, but the die-hard 
jingoes at their elbows are a constant menace. 


Shorn of the Best They Had 


PON finding evidences of fraud in the civil suit 
against two Doheny oil companies which a 
Jury overlooked in the criminal trial of Doheny 
and Fall, the Supreme Court voided title in the Elk 
Hills reserves leased to those companies by the 
Navy and Interior Departments in 1922. Here is 
a striking contrast, which at first thought seems 





damning to the jury system, and on second thought 
less so. The Supreme Court, any court, in fact, must 
consider the letter of the law and cleave to it wholly; 
while a jury brings to bear on the letter of the law a 
social judgment. In Doheny’s case it excused what 
seemed to be a blunder by a lovable character 
whose wealth, while it may have blunted his con- 
science, had not brought him to the “high-hat” 
stage of behavior. Say what you will, gobbling oil 
lands is not rated as serious a crime in this plutoc- 
racy as robbing a bank or cheating at cards. Fall 
might have been convicted if he had been tried 
alone, but no jury anywhere in America would 
have convicted “Old Ed” after he finished de- 
scribing himself as just “an old prospector who 
struck it rich.” 

Jury decisions are often poor law but sound sense. 
Fining Doheny would have been worse than use- 
less, and imprisoning him would have been sheer 
cruelty. It is better that he is free to read what the 
highest tribunal in the land says about his conduct 
and the applause that verdict is certain to bring 
from press and public. It is well that the satisfac- 
tions of martyrdom are denied both Doheny and 
Fall as they contemplate this solemn judgment 
upon their sins and greeds. Those unhappy men 
ought to be able now to see themselves as the court 
and the nation see them — the one false to his 
trust as an official and cadging upon friendship for 
a bribe; the other a senile sentimentalist who lent 
himself to fraud and the despoiling.of his nation. 

Incidentally, the court has read a lesson on the 
frailty of those who deem themselves strong to 
a country too much inclined to accept wealth as a 
substitute for virtue. Both these men, the one in 
business, the other in politics, were tremendously 
overrated human beings; each had his run of luck, 
but neither quite grew up to his responsibilities. 
The Supreme Court having squeezed their reputa- 
tions in the vise of truth, they will go down in 
national history as men who cost their country dear. 


Austerities of Campus Life 


RINCETON ruled against student automobiles, 

and the student council quit in protest. We 
suspect that Princeton can get along without the 
council, though student participation in university 
government is normally desirable. But the issue 
there is not student government, but student 
automobiles. Records show a high accident rate 
in their use. Furthermore, they tend to dissipate 
the influence of the patiently created university 
environment. A student who never, never week- 
ends at the seat of learning, except when the foot- 
ball team plays at home, can hardly acquire those 
close associations which are held to be among the 
fine fruits of college life. The student automobile is 
a vivid temptation. to wander in search of purchased 
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thrills, instead of joining with one’s fellows in self- 
developing activities. 

Most important of all, the extreme mobility of 
the automobile-owning student reduces his study 
time. Colleges are not and never should be put on 
the basis of a five-day week or an eight-hour day. 
College work never yet made Jack a dull boy, but 
too much college play easily does so. We think 
that the college curriculum ought to remain geared 
to laborious pioneer standards—a_ twelve-hour 
day. six days a week, since it is probably the only 
rigorous discipline of toil most of the students will 
ever know. Therefore, students should be worked 
hard and steadily, with just enough time off for 
meals, exercise, and a decent amount of recreation 
on'the spot. Of course, college youth will always be 
smart enough to steal a little more time for himself, 
but the ideal should remain that of stiff, continuous 
work instead of spasmodic attempts to capture 
culture by frontal assault during examinations. 

Therefore, we cheer Princeton’s decision. A 
motorless university in a motor age is bound to be 
a place of distinction, where the beautiful austerities 
of life seek haven and find their future champions. 


An Inquest on America’s Soul 


AN the soul of America be charted on the 
basis of American literature? Prof.. Régis 
Michaud of the University of California thinks it 
can be and proceeds to do so in a book which Mr. 
Ernest Boyd discusses on his 
“Readers and Writers” page 
in this issue. While Mr. Boyd 
raises several doubts on the 
subject, he, too, seems to agree 
that American literature ade- 
quately reflects American so- 
ciety. Still another believer in 
A the social analysis from litera- 
ture is Lucy Lockwood Hazard 
whose “The Frontier in Ameri- 
can Literature” is a really ambitious effort to trace, 
through quotation and interpretation, the surge 
of national energy which won the West. 

For our part we think that America is too vast, 
too new, and too changeable to warrant great re- 
liance on the literature of today as a true measure of 
the national spirit of today. When one is working 
with past material, the case is otherwise, because the 
social acceptability of this or that work has been 
demonstrated. A work of high artistic significance 
may find no market; a meretricious book may be- 
come a best seller. Time is required to winnow out 
of the mass those interpretations of life which society 
accepts as valid. Those not accepted pass out of 
circulation soon or late. However, the work of these 
new writers, so liberally drawn upon to prove that 
America is now sad, discouraged, and spiritually 





bankrupt, has not been subjected to this win- 
nowing process long enough to let them stand as 
unchallenged testimony to the condition of Amer- 
ica’s soul. As well say that brunettes are going out 
of style because “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
is a best seller. 

Happiness seems to be a matter of adjustment 
to one’s environment. If one is well adjusted, he is 
happy though poor in pocket and pride. If one is ill 
adjusted, he is sad though rich and powerful. No 
doubt Americans are less happy than the French, 
since Frenchmen have had two thousand years in 
which to effect an adjustment, while Americans 
have had but a scant three hundred. But the rank 
and file of the people, who read none of the melan- 
choly new books, revel in happy endings, and take 
life as it comes, seem reasonably content. Certainly 
they are adjusting themselves to industrialism 
with less trouble than seemed possible at the be- 
ginning of the process thirty years ago. So, within 
another twenty years, events and conditions may 
give the lie direct to the gloomy testimony which 
shows the soul of America in torment in 1927. 


More Police or Better? 
M48 O. PRENTISS, who has been figuring 


crime costs for the Manufacturers’ Record, 
finds that 400,000 peace officers draw $750,000,000 
a year in salaries, but nevertheless do not prevent 
direct crime losses of nearly $2,500,000,000 in thefts 
and murders. Indirect crime losses run to $16,000,- 
000,000. Question: Would it be good business to add 
another $250,000,000 to police expenditures for the 
sake of getting efficient protection which might 
conceivably save the nation $1,000,000,000? We say 
Yes with this word of caution: The added appropri- 
ations would be wasted, or. largely so, unless spent 
on a definite plan for bringing coGrdination into 
police work under competent direction. The so-called 
police system of the United States is, properly 
speaking, no system at all. It does not function as a 
whole, or even as forty-eight parts. It lacks team 
play in even as simple a matter as man hunting. 
In erudite matters, such as expert analysis and the 
dissemination of police information, only a few police 
offices in the larger cities show real competence. 

We have dwelt upon this theme so frequently 
that our readers may be weary of it. If so, let them 
read in Joseph Gollomb’s “Master Man Hunters” a 
description of the methods employed in keeping 
crime down in England. Some of those methods, 
including centralization of authority and the col- 
lecting and distributing of police information so 
that every man in the field may work intelligently, 
might well be copied by the forty-eight States. The 
cost, we feel, would be insignificant compared to 
the strictly monetary saving, while the satisfactions 
of living in greater security would be incalculable. 
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Whose Prosperity Is This P 


N the closing day of Congress Senator Walsh of 
I Massachusetts presented a resolution calling 
for a general inquiry into the economic health 
of the nation. He called attention to the grievances 
of the farming population, remarked that many 
industrial workers had never caught up with the 
prosperity parade, and hinted that the parade itself 
might be found a little phoney if its personnel were 
checked and cross-checked. 

The proposal might well receive, later on, the 
support of the Administration, since it might 
reduce antagonism to the President roused by his 
veto of the McNary-Haugen bill. That bill, in spite 
of its specious fallacies, represented the burning 
hope of millions of producers in a basic industry 
operating under extreme hardships. Pressed into 
a corner by adversity which threatens to undermine 
the very decencies of life in highly specialized agri- 
cultural sections, the farmers improvised a weapon 
and fought back. It was not a good weapon, as many 
of its adherents realize, but it was the best they 
could forge under the circumstances. Their numbers, 
traditions of independence, and isolated work 
habits precluded close organization on economic 
lines. The farmers could not strike or even bargain 
collectively like coal miners and railway men. 
Action, therefore, had to be political. So they went 
to Congress with their nostrum which the President 
did well to kill by veto. Yet these hosts of sterling 
Americans work today under burdens so heavy that 
their standards of living are falling while those of 
less basic producers in many other lines rise. The 
evidence in the case needs to be gathered and re- 
viewed by persons devoid of class or partisan 
animus. 

As a son of Massachusetts, Senator Walsh is 
keenly aware of another fly in the prosperity oint- 
ment. Many New England wage earners are living 
literally from hand to mouth, on low wages earned 
in short hours of employment. These unfortunates 
are chiefly textile workers, due to competition of 
Southern mills nearer to raw material and operating 
under less rigid labor laws in regard to women and 
children. Because capital is more fluid than labor, 
New England has shared in the rise of security 
values; New England capital is even invested in 
Southern textile mills. Consequently, Senator Walsh 
perceives his well-to-do constituents sharing in a 
prosperity which is denied his poorer constituents. 
In this country it is generally true that rich and poor 
climb the ladder of prosperity together, but in the 
textile sections of New England, at least, the poor 
are getting poorer, if not actually in dollars, at least 
in their power to command the necessities and com- 
forts of life. 


A third cloud on the horizon is the increasing 


pressure of railroad men for higher wages. Western 
roads declined to follow the example of the New 
York Central in granting increases. Still more re- 
cently arbitration awarded more pay to Boston and 
Maine employees. Although these negotiations pro- 
ceed in an atmosphere of restraint and even cor- 
diality, upon which both carriers and brotherhoods 
are to be congratulated, the economic stress re- 
mains. How much of the country’s national income 
may reasonably go into transportation? How much 
more valuable, if any, are the services of an engineer 
or brakeman than those of a farmer? These ques- 
tions enter into freight rate fixing on a just basis. 
At present Western farmers stand opposed to rate 
increases; probably it is on that foundation of public 
sentiment that the Western roads base their refusal 
to consider wage increases at this time. All these 
phases tie in together; in national economy there are 
no entirely separate fields and, consequently, any- 
thing short of a broad national survey can hardly 
reveal the economic state of the nation. 

The worth of such a survey depends, necessarily, 
upon the competence of the persons making it. 
With all respect to the Senate, we doubt if that body 
could furnish from its own membership the highly 
skilled leadership necessary to make a success of the 
venture. If it were planned and conducted by any 
but trained men, the results would not be worth the 
cost. However, the prestige of the task would be so 
overshadowing that the Senate could command the 
services of the best economists in the land. 

Out of such a survey at least two concrete achieve- 
ments might emerge. One might be a national 
plan, a broad prospectus of national growth similar 
in purpose to the various city plans which so many 
enterprising municipalities have adopted. These do 
not necessarily commit succeeding administrations 
to carry out their provisions, but they are splendid 
guides in matters like zoning, highway development, 
traffic control, and park extensions. A national plan 
would envision future development in such practical 
matters as rivers, harbors and canals, railroads, 
interstate trunk highways, water powers, forest 
conservation, and national and State parks. 

A second possibility is that there might develop 
from this survey a new bureau to stand guard over 
the American standard of living and defend the 
people against unwarranted inroads on their family 
budgets. Massachusetts already has such a body, 
the Commission on the Necessities of Life. At pres- 
ent various agencies of the Federal Government are 
performing isolated functions appertaining to this 
general duty. The Labor Department, for instance, 
keeps track of the cost of living — as if laborers were 
the only persons whom it is important to keep alive. 
So this proposal would not involve, necessarily, any 
increase in the powers or expenses of gavernment, 
but merely the concentration and reorganization 
of existing facilities and duties. 
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_ Strange Bedfellows in the Supreme Kingdom 


Dr. John Roach Straton, Militant Fundamentalist Minister, 
Helps to Promote a Georgia Corporation 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HE Rev. John Roach Straton, D.D., pas- 
i tor of Calvary Baptist Church in New York 


City and militant leader of the Fundamen- 
talists, stepped from the shadows of the modern 
railroad station at Macon, Georgia, on. January 7, 
1927, to. gaze expansively up the broad main street 
of the city where as a 


agent in the United States and elsewhere.” Another 
provision in the contract placed the Organization 
Service Company “in full and direct charge of all 
matters of whatsoever nature related to the devel- 
opment or establishment of the business of the 
party of the first part (the Supreme Kingdom).” 
Also on the first page 
of the Telegraph Dr. 





young man he had pre-. . _ 
pared for his. calling. 


was not, however, to 
revive happy memo- 
ries. Dr. Straton had 
been advertised to 
speak that evening in 
the Macon Auditorium 
under the auspices of 
the Supreme Kingdom, 
a Georgia corporation, 


- J In 1922; Americans awoke to find the Ku-Klux Klan 
‘‘:: burning fiery crosses from coast to coast. Whence it came 
and the character of its organizers —— these important 
facts were lodged in obscurity. It is because the Supreme 
Kingdom has been founded upon many of the dogmas 
of the Klan, and because the temporary connection of 
Rev. John Roach Straton, Fundamentalist leader, gave 
nation-wide publicity to the order in January, that THE 
INDEPENDENT devotes space to explaining its purposes 
and to telling the story of E. Y. Clarke, its guiding genius 


Straton might have 
noted a table of figures 
showing that of all fees 
paid into the hands 
of agents of the Su- 
preme Kingdom for 
memberships, the Or- 
ganization Service 
Company deducted as 
its commission from 
fifty to seventy-five 





on the topic, “Who is 

Responsible for the Moral Collapse of the Youth of 
America — Parents, Skeptical Teachers, or Modern- 
istic Preachers?” 

A native son, or at least a former student of 
Mercer University who had risen to his eminence, 
might naturally enough have expected something 
in the nature of an ovation. Instead, a rude head- 
line in the Macon Telegraph assaulted his eye. An 
eight-column banner proclaimed: 


STRATON BATTLES AGAINST EVOLUTION’S 
PERIL AS E. Y. CLARKE REAPS MORE 
“SUCKER MONEY” 


If Dr. Straton read the subsequent headings and 
accompanying story, he learned that he had been 
imported from the North as the “wheel horse” 
at the opening of a national drive for members in 
the Supreme Kingdom, that the organization which 
was paying for his address was shot through with 
the grossest commercialism, and that Edward Young 
Clarke, its directing genius, had set up at least five 
financial schemes in connection with it, all of which 
were planned to redound to his personal profit. 

Included in the Telegraph’s story was the text of 
a contract between the Supreme Kingdom, Inc., 
of which Clarke was sovereign, and the Organization 
Service Company, another Clarke corporation, in 
which the first organization authorized the second 
to “act in the capacity of its exclusive organization 


per cent. In yet an- 
other box on the first page was an Associated Press 
dispatch from Austin, Texas, stating that the 
“blue-sky” division of the Secretary of State’s 
office there had ordered Clarke to cease offering 
memberships for sale in the Lone Star State as 
being contrary to law. 


i? an accompanying editorial the Telegraph 
stated its belief that Dr. Straton, although an 
official of the order, was not cognizant of all the 
facts in connection with its financal affairs. So, the 
editors invited Dr. Straton to visit the Telegraph 
office to inspect documentary evidence of the 
charges made before he filled his engagement. 

The New York pastor did not accept the invita- 
tion. Instead, he lectured to an audience checked 
off at 624 persons, departing from his announced 
topic to say: “I am not preaching or lecturing for 
money, and any man who says that tells that which 
is wrong and his inspiration is not from heaven, 
but from hell.” 

Yet following the lecture Edward Young Clarke 
gave a hand-written statement to a representative 
of the United Press, which said in part, “Dr. Straton 
is a member of the Supreme Kingdom and will 
during the year supervise the religious part of our 
work, and his expenses will be paid and from time 
to time a reasonable sum for his services as they 
may be rendered.” 
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Under such circumstances was launched a con- 
troversy that echoed over the nation, diminishing 
only with announcement of Dr. Straton’s resignation 
on January 1g from his “temporary and tentative 
connection” with the work of the Supreme King- 
dom. Further, the Fundamentalist leader admitted 
that he had received from the exchequer of the 
Supreme Kingdom the sum of $700, and that he 
had been promised an additional $300. He is still 
carried on the rolls of the Supreme Kingdom as a 
member, and his attitude toward it was expressed 
in these words: “I believe, however, there is an 
imperative need in this country for a nation-wide 
organization such as the Supreme Kingdom prom- 
ises to become to lead in a campaign of education 
against the political radicalism, the educational 
skepticism, and the religious modernism of the 
times.” 

The good doctor laid the blame for published 
stories criticizing him for his alleged connection 
with the Supreme Kingdom on “premature pub- 
lication of documents stolen from the archives of 
the organization by two discharged employees” 
and given to “a youthful modernist editor of a 
Georgia newspaper.” Dr. Straton did not impugn 
the authenticity of the documents. 

The Macon Telegraph, which caused Dr. Straton’s 
discomfiture by its “sorry journalism and bad 
ethics,” to use the reverend gentleman’s own words, 
is one of the most militant newspapers in the South. 
Yet it is not a yellow journal. It merely prints the 
news fearlessly and is independent in its editorials. 

It was unusual moderation that restrained this 
newspaper from publishing the detailed record of 
Edward Young Clarke with whom Dr. Straton was 
joining hands, for stranger bedfellows could hardly 
be imagined. 


i. sovereign of the Supreme Kingdom is by 
birth a member of an outstanding family of 
the South, a descendant of one of the great editors 
of the Atlanta Constitution. After a newspaper 
career, Mr. Clarke, a dynamic individual of persua- 
sive powers and fine personal appearance, launched 
into promotion work. He was for a time with the 
Georgia Association, an organization devoted to the 
development of the southern section of the State. 
During the war he conducted “drives” for va- 
rious organizations, mostly on a liberal commission 
basis. In 1919 he joined with William Joseph Sim- 
mons, an organizer of fraternal bodies. Mr. Simmons 
had evolved the idea of a new Ku-Klux Klan, 
but the organization did not prosper until Mr. 
Clarke and a woman associate, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tyler, took hold of its affairs. That the associa- 
tion of the new promoters was more than a busi- 
ness affair is proved by police records. Clarke and 
Mrs. Tyler were arrested on October 15, 1919, in a 
raid requested by Mrs. Clarke and later used as the 


basis of a separation. It is worthy of note that the 
records of this arrest were stolen from the central 
police station some time later — but the thief did 
not know that a duplicate record was locked safely 
away. For two years the sale of racial and religious 
hatreds through the agency of the Klan brought 
Clarke financial prosperity at the price of floggings, 
boycotts, and social unsettlement in many sections. 
Then factional strife resulted in the forced with- 
drawal of Clarke from Klan affairs. Both Simmons 
and Clarke were paid off when Hiram W. Evans, a 
Texas dentist, assumed control. Clarke’s profits are 
estimated at from $100,000 to several millions. 


GAIN Mr. Clarke ran afoul of the law. On a 
trip to Texas in 1923 he was arrested and in- 
dicted for violation of the Mann Act. For some 
time he was a fugitive from justice, but he finally 
surrendered. In the United States court at Houston, 
Texas, he was found guilty and paid $5,000 fine. 
Thereafter his affairs did not prosper. Unsuccess- 
fully he tried his hand as a realtor and later as pro- 
moter of a motion-picture company on a grand 
scale. After all, the Klan had been his greatest 
success. Prejudices sold best. On February 2, 1926, 
he applied for a charter for the Supreme Kingdom. 
While evolution was the controversial note em- 
phasized, he did not neglect the hocus-pocus which 
had made the Klan a commercial success. Dukes, 
earls, and princes were created; lodges became 
fortresses; classes of membership were defined as 
foundation, charter, life, mystic knight, alpha, cru- 
sader, and pioneer. 
Dynamite, the official organ of the Supreme 
Kingdom, Edward Young Clarke, editor, explains 
the body’s broadness of scope: 


Powerful forces today are at work seeking not only 
to undermine the foundations of our government, 
but even to shake the faith of the people, especially 
the youth of the land, in the divinity of Christ, the 
divine creation of man and the omnipotence of God. 

The purpose of the Supreme Kingdom is to com- 
bat these evil influences with every honorable weapon 
within its grasp, to expose the fallacy of their propa- 
ganda and to assist in every way possible to turn the 
tide of public thought back to the simple faith of . 
the fathers. 


One powerful force which the Supreme Kingdom 
is capitalizing in its membership campaign is a 
generally unknown organization called the American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism. A 
circular purporting to have originated with that 
body was reproduced in large quantities by an 
Atlanta printer for distribution by the Supreme 
Kingdom, building a bogey for later attack. 

But there are other membership features in the 
Supreme Kingdom advertised in Dynamite, practical 
ones, such as ‘“‘a loan system whereby any member 
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of the organization who may have financial em- 
barrassment will be able to secure temporary finan- 
cial aid from the local fortress without collateral 
or endorsement”; and “It is also planned to issue 
a sick benefit policy to members, men and women 
alike, whereby they will be able to get medical and 
hospital attention when necessary to the amount 
of $500 to $1,000.” 


It is also being arranged to put into effect a life 
insurance policy with an old-line, legal reserve insur- 
ance company and when this policy is ready it will 
be offered to the membership at actual cost... . 
Three insurance companies of the highest repute al- 
ready have put in bids for this business. No medi- 
cal examination of any kind will be required of 
the applicant. 


Again it is necessary to turn to the pages of 
Dynamite for the recorded connection of Dr. John 
Roach Straton with the Supreme Kingdom: 


Acquisition of Dr. John Roach Straton, noted 
Baptist minister and pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church in New York City to the working forces of 
the Supreme Kingdom is announced this week by 
Edward Young Clarke, sovereign. 

Dr. Straton has accepted the headship of all 
the religious activities of the Supreme Kingdom, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clarke, and has announced that he 
will so arrange his affairs in connection with his 
church work in New York so as to devote all the 
time necessary to this phase of the work during 1927. 
. . . Under exceedingly solemn circumstances he 
signed the regular Pioneer pledge and, previous to 
signing, took an hour to tell those present the reason 
why he felt it an honor and a privilege to sign the 
pledge and start his journey upward in the ranks of 
the organization. 

“As I visualize the Supreme Kingdom,” Dr. 
Straton said, “there are two phases that stand out 
in my mind of supreme importance. One is the 
organized fraternity which stands out in front 
and is operating the Kingdom in a general way. 
The other is the evangelistic or religious side. . . 

“T anticipate with a full measure of joy doing 
my part during 1927 in the building of the army of 
the Supreme Kingdom for this purpose. I cheerfully 
and gladly assume the task of heading the spiritual 
and religious activity division of the work under the 
leadership of the man you have selected to be the 
executive in charge of the organization work.” 


The executive in charge of the organization work 
is Edward Young Clarke. Editor Clarke also de- 


votes an editorial in fellowship to his new executive. 


Twenty-eight years ago we knew Dr. Straton as 
a brilliant ambitious college man, polished in speech, 
cultured in mannerisms and withal an eloquent 
speaker. He was shrewd beyond his years and 
believed he could do anything he ought to do. 

There is about him today a quiet calm and poise 


the old days never knew. Then he spoke as one from 
the classic shades: today he speaks as one sent 
from God. Then he was a preacher: today he is a 
prophet. Then he was cultured: today he is con- 
scientious. Then he was concerned with literature 
and learning: today he is the chosen champion of 
God’s eternal word. 


Nor do genuflections to Dr. Straton halt with the 
tributes in Dynamite. The official song booklet — 
ten cents the copy — is dedicated to Dr. Straton 
in bold-faced type. Had Dr. Straton visited the 
Macon Telegraph office, he might conceivably have 
been interested in a copy of a letter of instruction to 
salesmen regarding its use. It said: 


I am enclosing one copy of Crusader Member- 
ship Application ($12.50) prepared to be pasted 
inside of the official song booklet. We propose to 
make this application used in this way to be one of 
the powers to untie the purse strings in our big 
meetings. The speaker on a program at the proper 
moment will ask his hearers to follow him in the 
reading of the Pioneer pledge which appears on the 
back cover of the song booklet and with still greater 
enthusiasm, have them turn with him to the blank 
signed by those who want to go into this red- 
blooded fight with us, leaving the application blanks 
in the song books to be collected after the meeting. 


F Dr. Straton claims ignorance of these things, 
it is because he elected to play the ostrich. Not 
only was the Telegraph prepared to make good 
its offer to prove its statements, but during his stay 
in Atlanta there was mailed to the Fundamentalist 
leader by registered letter a detailed synopsis of 
the career of Edward Young Clarke and also his 
associates, who were characterized by Dr. Straton 
as “as fine a group of preachers, lawyers, doctors, 
presidents of corporations and successful business 
men as could very well be gotten together.” 

Despite the claim of old acquaintance advanced 
by Edward Young Clarke in his fulsome editorial, 
Dr. Straton stated at the time of his resignation that 
he knew nothing of allegations as to the record of 
the Supreme Kingdom’s sovereign before he went 
to Atlanta in December, except that he had had 
some trouble with the Ku-Klux Klan and had left the 
order. He stated that Clarke had admitted that he 
had made mistakes in the past, but that he had 
repented and had been living an upright life. 

“For his own sake,” Dr. Straton was quoted as 
saying, “‘and for the sake of his noble, old-fashioned 
Christian mother, whom I met, I felt a sincere desire 
to help forward in all spiritual ways, and since he 
had such a strong backing in the city of Atlanta, 
I felt no misgivings.” 

Truly, strange bedfellows in the Supreme King- 
dom, Inc., which is “in full and direct charge” 
of the Organization Service Company, another 
Georgia Corporation. 
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Four Angles on China 


By Foster Rhea Dulles 





of the business man said unexpectedly. She 

had been born in China and, except for some 
few years at school in the United States, had spent 
her life among its people. In those days at home it 
had been her highest ambition to return and settle 
in the land she had come to love. But now — 
“There’s something about them. They seem to be 


| LOATHE the Chinese now,” the young wife 


chance; a popular reaction to the attitude of the 
individual foreigner; and then an anti-Christian 
movement among the students. It’s our own fault. 
In our treaties have we ever thought of the inter- 
ests of the Chinese? The United States friendly? 
Perhaps, but our most-favored-nation clauses seem 
to get us a good many of the special privileges with 
someone else doing the dirty work. We’ve taken 


forgetting their old- 
time etiquette.” 

The boy brought in 
tea, and the toast was 
a little cold. “Boy, 
bring more toast, more 
hot, at once,” she com- 
manded, and then took 
up the thread of con- 
versation. “I don’t feel 
as if they liked me. 
We never used to have 
such disrespect shown 





What to do in China is a question causing sleep- 
less nights under many a Foreign Office roof in 
these days when the decks are being cleared for a 
drive upon Shanghai. Four answers are given in 
this article by persons who represent a cross section 
of China’s American population — the young wife 
of a business man, a missionary, a diplomat, and a 
journalist. You can take any one of them, or, as 
the journalist suggests: ‘‘ Make up your own story, 
and there’s no reason why it shouldn't be as plausible 

as the next man’s”’ 


everything we could 


get.” 


‘Religious tolera- 
tion for our Protestant 
missions,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but we mis- 
sionaries would be only 
too glad to have that 
right abrogated now. 
The time for the gun- 
boat policy is past. If 
American steamers are 


fired upon when they 


get in the path of a 





us or have to submit to 








such petty annoyances 
as we do now. Why, the other day some soldiers 
stopped our car going to the western hills because 
we had supposedly disturbed their horses in trying 
to get past them. We’re crowded out by the Chinese 
on the trains. The servants want more and more 
pay — we used to get good boys for five or six gold 
dollars a month, but now it’s perhaps ten or twelve. 
Peking is becoming impossible.” 

“Yes,” growled her husband, ‘and it’s getting 
harder and harder to do business with them. I 
won’t give an order to the home office, let alone 
deliver it, until I have my money in the bank. 
There are more and more taxes to pay these 
militarists, and I don’t know what we have to 
give in the way of squeeze to every petty official 
in the place.” 

There was a missionary who had spent many 
years of his life in China and had many friendships 
among the students. “Why,” I asked him, “has this 
antiforeign feeling sprung up in the past few years? 
Have you come in contact with it at all?” 

“No, I don’t run into it much myself,” he an- 
swered, “but there’s no doubt that it exists, though 
of course not so strongly here in the north as farther 
south. Perhaps the worm is beginning to turn. 
There are several reasons: the treaties which give 
to the foreigner extraterritoriality, tariff control, 
the right to maintain armed forces in China, and 
special concessions; the exploitation of his Chinese 
client by the business man whenever he gets the 





civil war, well, they’re 
taking their own risks. After all, if we were having 
civil war would we call off operations to let a 
Chinese steamer go safely up the Mississippi?” 

“Would you have the foreigner withdraw from 
his special position? Give up extraterritoriality?”’ 

“Why not? In the last analysis it offers no. real 
protection. Our people in the interior aren’t pro- 
tected by a treaty right to appeal to their consul. 
They carry on by the sufferance of their Chinese 
neighbors, and so should the business man. There’s 
the trouble. He wants special protection to be able 
to go on taking his 300 per cent profit out of the 
country, and our Government is playing into his 
hands, furthering his interests at the expense of 
fairness to. the Chinese. American altruism toward 
China, if it ever existed, is now a thing of the past.” 

I said something of this to a diplomat. 

“Yes, abolition of extraterritoriality would suit 
the missionary perfectly,” he said, “now that he 
is well established, and now that he has acquired 
the special right to own property through these 
treaties he criticizes so freely. He might just as well 
throw in his lot with the Nationalist and anti-impe- 
rialist movement and so gain favor among the stu- 
dents. Nothing to lose and a lot to gain. But our job 
is to protect American interests, not to further the 
missionary movement nor placate the students. 

“How about the American business man? If 
extraterritoriality were abolished the missionary 
would not mind being subject to Chinese law. 
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There’s nothing to take him into court. But what 
chance would the foreigner in business here have 
with the Chinese administering contract law? 
We’ve certainly shown enough patience with Chi- 
nese disregard of our protests and with this farce 
of an ‘acting’ government which doesn’t even con- 
trol the capital.” 

“What would you have — intervention?” 

“T’d certainly like to see it, but I suppose it isn’t 
practical. The powers couldn’t agree in the first 
place as to how to intervene, and even if they did 
I don’t know what good we could do. All we seem 
capable of is sending notes to the Foreign Office in 
Peking where they’re duly filed in perfectly suitable 
archives by whomever happens to be in power that 
day. We can’t deal with these acting ministers, re- 
sponsible only to some war lord; and though this is 
a British view, it gives you some idea of what we 
are up against.” 

He handed me an editorial from the official organ 
of the British municipality in Tientsin: 


Chinese diplomats and politicians have never been 
noted for their truthfulness, but never in the history 
of the country have they engaged in such wholesale 
mendacity as during the past eighteen months. The 
Shanghai incident, the Shameen affair, and now 
the Wanhsien tragedy have all formed the subject 
of shameless and deliberate lying on the part of 
China’s diplomatic representatives abroad and 
politicians at home. 


“T’m fed up with dealing with them,” he went on 
despondently, “and the situation isn’t helped by 
well-meaning persons, ignorant of the facts, who are 
foreyer criticizing their Government for not giving 
in to every Chinese demand. They wouldn’t leave 
us a leg to stand on if we did. We couldn’t stay 
in China.” 


F a journalist who knows China I asked: “Can 
you explain the situation to me and what is 
liable to come of it all?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. “We all can. And no 
two of us will tell you the same thing. Make up 
your own story, and there’s no reason why it 
shouldn’t be as plausible as the next man’s. China 
is just taking her time to reach some adjustment 
following the fall of the Manchus, and in all prob- 
ability none of us will live to see any permanent 
régime established. They usually want a few cen- 
turies to get organized. In the meantime, there’s 
antiforeign feeling, of course, regardless of whether 
there is any justification for it. You see, civil war 
and domestic chaos inevitably have a depressing 
effect on a country, and China is no exception to 
the rule. Her economic situation is steadily becom- 
ing worse, and the people here feel the pinch of 
high prices. Someone must be blamed, and the for- 
eigner is the best goat. The politicians and militarists 


aren’t slow to see the chance to play their own game 
in safety by inciting the students to rave about 
imperialism and China struggling under the foreign 
yoke. It’s a red herring across their own trails. 

“The causes for antiforeign feeling may be real 
enough and often justified — wouldn’t there be 
anti-Chinese feeling if a visiting Chinaman tried to 
beat up his taxi driver in New York? Yet I’ve seen 
an American hit his ricksha coolie without anyone 
in the crowd which quickly gathered daring to 
move. We have our Marines. But that’s not the 
point any more than unequal treaties — which mean 
nothing to the vast mass of the people — or business 
exploitation. Young China may rave about these 
things all it wants, but all the world knows they’re 
not responsible for China’s troubles today. It is 
the internal chaos created by the war lords with 
their continual petty warfare which is the real cause 
of the discontent.” 


we HAT is the next move?” 
“We must stand by until things straighten 
out, making the most of an unpleasant situation that 


‘we are completely powerless to control or even 


remedy. The best thing we can do for China and 
for ourselves — it’s not altruism unless you like 
to call it enlightened altruism —is to give these 
people as little cause for complaint as possible. As 
soon as the people realize we’re not responsible for 
their troubles, they’ll begin to wonder who is, and 
the days of political and militarist bandits will be 
numbered. We can’t give up our special treaty 
rights very well yet, but we don’t have to throw 
them in the face of the Chinese public at every 
opportunity. Patience isn’t an American virtue, 
but if we’re going to deal with the Chinese, as every- 
one knows, we’ve got to have it. China carries on 
pretty well in spite of a chaotic condition which 
would totally ruin any other country in the world, 
and we will have to do the same thing whether we 
like it or not. It certainly is a fact, if anything in 
China is a fact, that intervention or anything of 
that sort would bring disaster upon us as nothing 
else could, and set back friendly relations with a 
stable, organized China for a few more generations. 
Nothing could be worse. 

“We've got to realize that we’re watching evo- 
lution, not revolution, and it’s my opinion, and that 
of most people with any understanding of the 
Chinese, that they’re slowly working their way. out 
of the mess despite all appearances to the contrary, 
that this antiforeign feeling is a temporary obsession 
fanned by politicians and militarists and that in 
time — their own time, not ours — they'll settle 
their own affairs and put their house in order.” 

The journalist smiled. “There’s one advantage 
in my solution of the problem. It takes so long for 
it to work out that neither you nor I will ever know 
whether it’s right or wrong.” 
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A NIGHT PICTURE OF THE PANAMA CANAL, GATEWAY TO TWO OCEANS 





THE CALL OF THE CARIBBEAN 


ITH the weariness and dreariness of March’s fickle 

weather in full sway, it is a fortunate wind indeed - 
which blows one’s ship down the Gulf Stream toward 
stolen June days in the West Indies. Blue skies, blue seas, 


and at last the warm sands of 
temperate shores seem just 
this side of Paradise to North- 
ern city dwellers harried by 
the chilling winds of the 
year’s most maligned month. 
From the New Year to late 
spring, the popularity of tour- 
ist travel to Southern waters 
is fair indication of the pleas- 
ures to be found in the Islands 
of the West Indies. 

If you wish to spend your 
Southern vacation days under 
the flag of the United States, 
there are Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. On the former, 
you are sure to be reminded, 
if not by the natives, then at 
least by the warm Juxuriance 
of the climate, that Ponce de 
Ledén looked upon the island - 
as a favorable spot to continue 
his search for the fountain of 
youth. When you step ashore 
at St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands, you are still. at home 
— in the latest of Uncle Sam’s 
island possessions. This group 
was formerly the property of 
Denmark and was purchased 
by our Government in 1917 
for $25,000,000. Sugar cul- 
tivation and — let it be said 
quietly in these days of Vol- 
steadism — the manufacture 





© Publishers Photo Service 
AT NEARLY EVERY CARIBBEAN PORT SWARMS OF BLACK BOYS ROW 
OUT TO THE INCOMING SHIP TO DIVE FOR COINS 
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of rum have been its chief means of livelihood. The for- 
mer continues; the latter is now but a memory, though a 
rankling one, for the islanders claim that when the group 
was purchased, it was with the express stipulation that 


this manufacture and trade 
should not be _ troubled. 
Southeast of St. Thomas lies 
the French island of Marti- 
nique where Napoleon’s Em- 
press, Josephine, was born. 
There, at Fort de France, 
something of the stately man- 
ner of the Empire lives on in 
the dress of the natives. 
Down below Martinique, the 
flat, green island of Barba- 
does is a pleasing contrast to 
the volcanic sharpness of the 
other West Indian Islands. 
And there are many other 
scenes scattered about the 
Caribbean ready to invite 
the traveler with leisure and 
the desire to avoid the North- 
ern cold. Jamaica with its 
thriving city of Kingston, 
always-entertaining Havana 
in the island republic of Cuba, 
Nassau and the Bahamas, to 
say nothing of the ever- 
popular Bermudas to the 
north. This last group, not 
properly a part of the West 
Indies, still enjoys their in- 
viting climate. Another 
month and the coming of 
Easter will see these islands 
filled with scores of the vaca- 
tionists who have braved the 
usually rough passage. 
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LEGEND HAS IT THAT THIS OLD TOWER ON THE ISLAND OF ST. THOMAS 


WAS ONCE THE LAIR OF THE PIRATE, ‘‘ BLACKBEARD” 
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A TYPICALLY PICTURESQUE SCENE ON THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA WITH 
LUXURIOUS, WAVING PALM TREES IN THE FOREGROUND 


ST. THOMAS, LARGEST OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, AS SEEN FROM BLACKBEARD'’S CASTLE 
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THE WATER FRONT AT NASSAU, THE 
FASHIONABLE RESORT OF THE BAHAMAS 
THAT ATTRACTS WINTER TRAVELERS 
FROM THE TWO CONTINENTS FOR ITS 
SEASON. MORE AND MORE NASSAU 
AND OTHER RESORTS OF THE WEST 
INDIES ARE TAKING THEIR PLACES AS 
RIVALS OF THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
RIVIERAS 


Ewing Galloway 





A PUBLIC MARKET PLACE IN PORT-AU- 

PRINCE, CAPITAL OF HAITI, WHERE 

GOODS ARE BROUGHT IN ON DONKEYS’ 

STURDY BACKS OR IN DONKEY CARTS 

AND SOLD DIRECTLY FROM PRODUCER 
TO CONSUMER 


Ewing Galloway 


THIS HOUSE WAS ONCE OCCUPIED BY 

TOM MOORE, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 

POET. IT IS NOW PRESERVED AS TOM 

MOORE'S TAVERN AND IS A SHRINE OF 

LITERARY INTEREST AT HAMILTON, 
BERMUDA 
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THE PRADO, HAVANA, CUBA 
THE PRADO IS THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF 
HAVANA. ITS HOUSES ARE ALL LOW-BUILT 
IN THE SPANISH STYLE, WITH BRIGHT 

COLORED WALLS AND ROOFS 





THE PRESIDENT S NEW PALACE 
IN HAVANA 
ONCE UPON A TIME HAVANA WAS A 
VERY SLOVENLY, BACKWARD CITY. NOT 
SO LONG AGO, IT TOOK A NEW LEASE 
ON LIFE AND NOW IT ABOUNDS WITH 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS AND  WELL- 
PLANNED, WELL-CARED-FOR STREETS 


KING STREET, KINGSTON, 
JAMAICA 


THIS THRIVING CITY IS RAPIDLY TAKING 

ITS PLACE WITH SISTER CITIES IN THE 

WEST INDIES AS A POPULAR WINTER 

RESORT. THIS VIEW SHOWS, BEHIND THE 

STORES IN THE FOREGROUND, THE 

FLAT ROOFS OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT BUILDINGS 


Ewing Galloway 
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A Courier of Revolt 
By Richard Lee Strout 


GENERATION 
ago, a young 
Latin American 


student, fresh from the 
University of Leén, Nic- 
aragua, imbued with the 
idealism of his group of 
intellectuals, started a 
four-page newspaper for 
the sole purpose of at- 


When revolutionary guns first popped in Nica- 
ragua and Marines were landed to protect President 
Diaz, protests began to appear from Washington 
signed by one T. S. Vaca, agent of the Sacasa 
forces. Who is Vaca? Mr. Strout, Washington cor- 
respondent for the ‘‘Christain Science Monitor,”’ 
furnishes the answer in this interesting portrait of 

a revolutionary 


Washington newspaper 
men will undertake the 
task and gravely issue 
“statements” and “‘com- 
munications” so long as 
rebel funds are forthcom- 
ing. Senator Borah has 
recently asked an inves- 
tigation of the activities 
of confidential agents in 





tacking the great despot, 

Zelaya. Three weeks later the paper was suppressed 
and its student-editor was in flight. The incident 
illustrated anew that while the sport of despot- 
baiting is one of the most fascinating in Central 
America, the open season for such game is ordinarily 
short — in this case, a scant three weeks. 

The young student, Timoteo S. Vaca, was not 
wholly loath to fly. He was under twenty-five, the 
world was before him, and he wanted — and had 
found — a really good excuse to travel. Also, he had 
said a number of bright things in that newspaper, 
before it was suppressed, the memory of which 
lightened his heart. Excepting a certain youthful 
professor of anatomy at his university — one Juan 
B. Sacasa — he was not wholly sorry to leave the 
group of Nicaraguan impracticalists who had, like 
all their class, been reared on the ideals of the French 
Revolution, and who whispered of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity under the shadow of a dictator. 

The scene changes; twenty years elapse, and Dr. 
Vaca is now a citizen of the United States, an ener- 
getic man with iron-gray hair, who has made his 
way in his adopted land and reared a family. Back 
in Nicaragua the erstwhile professor, Sacasa, is 
leading a revolt against the Diaz Government, 
recognized by the United States; and in America Dr. 
Vaca has become the Liberals’ confidential agent. 

This is the background and the making of a 
typical confidential agent such as comes nowadays 
to Washington, to MexicoCity, to Paris, and perhaps 
to two or three South American capitals, when a 
Central American revolution is brewing or under 
way. The type adds a certain piquancy to the life of 
a Washington reporter, who comes in contact with 
its manifestations. It must not be forgotten that 
Benjamin Franklin was not wholly dissimilar to 
some of the more patriotic of the modern Vacas 
when he represented certain revolting American 
colonies, 150 years ago, in Paris. 

Sometimes it happens that a revolutionary junta 
cannot get its own man to Washington, or finds it 
cheaper to hire a local representative. Frequently 


connection with develop- 
ments in Mexico and Nicaragua. 

In narrow rooms in a Washington hotel the agent 
will have his little “legation,” with the flag of the 
new administration on the wall and the face of the 
new President-General framed beside it. In Dr. 
Vaca’s room you will see Sacasa’s portrait hung in 
this fashion, a thin, academic face, yet the face of a 
man who has sent his tattered soldiers out to fight 
other equally tattered soldiers in Nicaragua, to be 
wounded, to crawl away, to die, perhaps, under a 
blazing sun. Many of the political troubles of Latin 
America seem, from a distance, like opéra bouffe. 
But they are far from that. In the Nicaraguan scene 
and even in the manceuvres of a petty confidential 
agent with Frank B. Kellogg and the mighty Ameri- 
can State Department, there is still that under- 
current which Conrad mentioned in “Nostromo” 
— “a note of passion and sorrow unknown on the 
more refined stage of European politics.” 


r the present state of things a man like Dr. Vaca, 

coming to the American capital, is nearly always 
able to find someone to take his part. He finds 
Washington something like a seesaw with the White 
House and official family at one end and a Congress 
that may be more or less antagonistic at the other. 
By energetic effort a confidential agent may some- 
times stir up quite a movement between these 
counterpoised forces, but generally, after the shout- 
ing and the newspaper headlines fade, it will be found — 
that the motion has all been up and down, and that 
the manceuvring, though fun while it lasted, has not 
taken anybody very far. 

Two personalities stand out to illustrate the oppos- 
ing forces which a man like Dr. Vaca finds when he 
comes to ply his business of confidential agent in the 
American capital. On the White House side is Frank 
B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; on the Congressional 
side is Senator William E. Borah. Each has figured 
in Latin American affairs recently. The character- 
istics and antecedents of each must be studied by 
Dr. Vaca when he lays out his campaign. 
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First of all, consider Mr. Kellogg. He slipped into 
the place vacated by Charles Evans Hughes two 
years ago, and it was hoped that he would have a 
quiet, comfortable time there. International affairs 
were running with moderate smoothness. Alas, for 
such fond hopes! Today, the Mexican, Nicaraguan, 
Chinese, Tacna-Arican, and Panamanian volcanoes 
are all erupting crises more or less intermittently, 
and the strain on Mr. Kellogg is beginning to tell. 
It is really a mental ordeal for one of his tempera- 
ment to undergo the normal press conference with 
newspaper men, to which all the Cabinet members 
and the President or White House Spokesman lend 
themselves several times a week. These are quite 
innocent affairs at which reporters have direct per- 
sonal contact with the Administration and at which 
they may put what queries they desire. It is a rudi- 
mentary aspect of the process known as “question 
time”’ in the House of Commons, except that under 
the Washington system this important task of 
probing a Minister’s purpose is not done by M. P.’s 
speaking with authority, but by private and usually 
overawed reporters. Mr. Kellogg frequently is 
flustered and makes uncomfortable mistakes which 
people like Dr. Vaca attempt to use later to their 
own advantage. Mr. Kellogg denied for a week that 
a censorship had been imposed by breezy Admiral 
Latimer in the neutral zones created about Sacasa’s 
strongholds in Nicaragua. He denied it in his some- 
what choleric way, even while irritated reporters 
held dispatches which had been returned to their 
newspapers marked “Not delivered by order of the 
censor.” At length Mr. Kellogg received irrefutable 
evidence from the Postal Telegraph Company and 
Tropical Radio Corporation of the censorship’s 
existence. He had to back down. It was an undigni- 
fied position. Why had a censorship been imposed 
on Sacasa, Dr. Vaca asked the already ruffled 
journalists, at a time when Mr. Coolidge had just 
reaffirmed the Administration’s policy of complete 
neutrality? 


A TRIVIAL but typical incident occurred later 
when Mr. Kellogg hotly denied in a press con- 
ference that a written note addressed to him by Dr. 
Vaca, and also given out later to the press, had ever 
even crossed the colonnaded boundaries of the 
State Department. Mr. Kellogg might just as well 
have ignored the note entirely. His treatment of it, 
however, added to that semicomic element that 
has dogged the whole affair when it was discovered 
that the epistle in question had been delivered to 
Jim, the negro doorkeeper, who, having slight ac- 
quaintance with international procedure but under- 
standing that he might be dealing with diplomatic 
dynamite, carried it into the Department to under- 
lings who “filed” it, and failed to mention the 
matter to Mr. Kellogg. 

So much for the Secretary of State. From him Dr. 


Vaca turns to the other end of the Washington see- 
saw, to a big room in the Senate Office Building 
where sits that amiable individualist, William E. 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. The chairman of a Congressional 
committee can ordinarily decide rather definitely 
as to what course the bills sent to his committee will 
take; whether they will be reported or forgotten. 
Chairmanship is awarded according to seniority. 
It follows that Mr. Borah’s command of one of the 
major committees in Congress makes his character 
and viewpoint of importance in considering Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Under any system of government 
practiced in Europe it goes without saying that a 
man in such a key position would be a stanch Ad- 
ministration adherent. Under our delightfully illogi- 
cal Congressional system it happens that Mr. Borah 
is more than free in his criticism of the State De- 
partment and of Mr. Kellogg’s foreign policies. One 
does not say that Mr. Borah is wrong. One merely 
points to the admirable opportunity which is offered 
to any energetic confidential agent to get his case 
heard by one who speaks in the Senate as a Republi- 
can, yet frowns on the Administration’s policy. 


N j R. BORAH likes Washington, and while other 

Senators hurry out to spend their vacations 
elsewhere, he lingers and uses the political interlude 
to start his own conferences with newspaper men. 
He voluntarily grants the sessions which come 
as such a trial to Mr. Kellogg. At such times it is a 
rare sight to see Mr. Borah. He is grimly frank and 


outspoken. It is doubtful if any other capital offers — 


such a picture. There he sits in his office, a group of 
twenty young men balanced in chairs around him, 
and there he utters good, round criticism of the 
Secretary of State or the Administration in which, 
by any ordinary theory of government, he is an 
important cog. This looseness of American party 
control is replete with possibilities for a man like Dr. 
Vaca. The situation is not necessarily bad. It makes 
for open discussion. It happens that Mr. Borah sup- 
ports the Vaca faction — or rather what he believes 
represents the real view of Nicaraguans. One cites 
the matter merely to show another phase of the 
somewhat bewildering world in which a private 
agent lives and works. | 

As to Dr. Vaca himself — what does he get out of 
this dabbling in the politics of a country of which he 
is no longer even a citizen? Well, there would prob- 
ably be a financial profit if his man Sacasa won 
through to the Nicaraguan White House. And in 
that case he could return to Nicaragua and lie in his 
hammock again under the palm trees and listen to 
the monkeys chattering overhead. But there is 
something deeper than that in his attitude. He has 
never forgotten the thrill of breaking that first lance 
on the shield of the great Zelaya. Revolutionists are 
born, not made. 
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The Shadow Stage 


HE first public exhibition of motion 
pictures at Koster and Bials’ Music 
Hall in 1896, wherein Anabelle the 
Dancer and the surf at Dover shared the 
applause of a silk-hatted audience, was 
a demonstration of pure pictorial lan- 
guage. The spectators in the front rows 
who started to leave for fear of a wetting 
from the waves and returned for Anabelle 
needed no titles to spur their reactions. 
The message of the pictures was as direct 
and unmistakable as the voice of an 
Italian stage prompter. 
Steadily, in the ensuing thirty years, 
the motion picture lost its independence. 
As soon as some clever fellow in the studios 
discovered that something resembling the 
King’s English could be used in printéd 
titles to effect short cuts in the story and a 
saving in pictorial phraseology, the jig 
was up. “Came the dawn” and “Later” 
and “No place to go” were tokens of the 
surrender of pure pictorial drama to the 
helpful ministrations of an older form of 
expression. In 1909 or thereabouts these 
stock titles comprised less than one 
twelfth of the film footage. By 1926 the 
art of expression by moving pictorial 
images had made such rapid strides back- 
ward that for one fourth and often one 
third of the running time of a film it called 
upon the aid of the printed word. A few 
more titles per thousand feet of film and 
the twenty millions who have heretofore 
been classified as motion-picture fans will 
become an enormous addition to the 
reading public. 


OR reasons into which I haven’t 

the heart to inquire, the years be- 
tween IgIo and 1927 witnessed the phe- 
nomenal rise of the title writer. From a 
third assistant property boy who kept his 
job because he knew the difference be- 
tween four yards of “That evening” and an 
equal yardage of ‘“‘Came summer,” he has 
forced his way onward and upward by his 
ability to knock out such japes as, “In 
Paris — where half the girls are working 
girls and the other half are working men.” 
His talent for wise-cracking about every- 
thing and anything from a bathing suit to 
a shaving mug has sent his stock soaring, 
particularly with the producers whose 
comedies would die on their hands but 
for the intercalation of a few hiccoughy 
wheezes. 

When directors have botched and pro- 
ducers are suppliant, the title writers are 
not encouraged to restraint. It is their 
mission to obscure the proceedings with 
bright labels and they exercise it. Even 


Polyglot 
By Perceval Reniers 


before they came to be regarded as sav- 
iors, they had a tendency, like bad 
scenery designers, to be unhappy about 
their work unless it drew attention from 
the play to itself. This movie storms be- 
came “‘mad carnivals of the angry gods”; 
floods were, and still are, “‘the unleashed 
frenzy of the waters of desolation”; and if 
the cameraman and director fell short of 
the description, they had only themselves 
to blame. 

Now, however, that owners of flabby 
and consumptive entertainments, whether 

















TONSORIAL AMENITIES 


comic, tragic, historical, or pastoral, look 
to the title writer for salvation and beg 
from him the paprika and spice of his trade 
to disguise a tasteless stew as an olla-po- 
drida, there is no restraining him whatever. 
To list cases would be tedious, but I would 
call attention once more to “Grass.” 
When it was decided that this fine and 
forthright picture of Persian nomads was 
in need of the title writer’s services to 
“put it over,” it was fitted with swollen 
excesses of language that could only be 
excused on the assumption that the perpe- 
trator thought he was writing about the 
flight of the Children of Israel from Egypt. 

The king of the title-writing roost, as 
you may have guessed, is not the gentle- 
man who “rescues” travel pictures and 
so-called drama from an early grave, but 
the forger of smart cracks. He it is who is 
in greatest demand, and he draws down, 
justly enough, the largest stipends. Any 
bright young man who can observe that 
“Parisian women wear their dresses low 
just to show that their hearts are in the 
right place” and follow through with 


wow upon wow of the same stamp can 
name his price and even get it. Naturally, 
this brotherhood of snappy phrase mon- 
gers is emulated by troops of would-be 
wits. And no less naturally, our screens are 
filled with mediocre comedies doctored 
with good, bad, and terrible cracks. 

On the whole, it is time we theorists and 
critics dropped the mask and called off the 
deception. This pretense that the cinema 
is a medium for gaining effects prima- 
rily by pictured action ceased to fool the 
producers long since. Let us admit once 
and for all that it is nothing of the sort; let 
us confess that its destiny is and ought to 
be inextricably interwoven with that of 
Joe Miller, and that each new comedy 
should be a bigger, funnier, extra-illus- 
trated edition of the justly famous “Joke 
Book.” In its more sober moods, of course, 
Miller must give way to the quintessence 
of Harold Bell Wright or Wilstach’s 
“Dictionary of Similes,” with fewer and 
dimmer contributions from the camera. 
The principle remains the same. 


OW that the truth is out and we can 
afford to look at the thing without 
prejudice, the motion picture may, on 
occasion, be a mechanical voice, also 
illustrated. The vitaphone has already 
demonstrated that the gestures and facial 
contortions of the singers on the screen are 
quite secondary to their voices, issuing 
with uncanny regularity from the cel- 
larage. There is yet to come the marvelous 
invention of Mr. C. A. Hoxie that records 
the voice on the film emulsion itself. 
Between them they will effect the motion- 
picture millennium and make it quite un- 
necessary to look at the screen at all. The 
day is coming when audiences may gather 
before a film, open their ears and close 
their eyes and enjoy the thing properly at 
last, for even the title writer will deliver 
his wise-cracks through an amplifier. - 
Only those who are testing out their new 
spectacles will need to pay the moving 
shadows any attention whatsoever. 

The new films are Buster Keaton in 
“The General”; “McFadden’s Flats,” 
resurrected from the musty play files; 
Leon Errol in “The Lunatic at Large”; 
Elinor Glyn’s “It,” with Clara Bow; 
“New York”; “The Red Mill”; and “The 
Third Degree”; and if anyone takes this 
information seriously, it is his own affair. 
The best thing that could be said about 
“McFadden’s Flats” —or any other film 
comedy, for that matter — would be 
that it boasted the exceedingly comical 
Chester Conklin. 
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Readers and Writers 


University of California, delivered 

a series of lectures on the American 
novel at the Sorbonne last year. They 
have just appeared in book form as 
“Le Roman Américain d’Aujourd’hui” 
(Paris: Boivin). Having read his previous 
volumes on English and American litera- 
ture, his study of Emerson based on thelat- 
ter’s “Journal,” “Mystiques et Réalistes 
Anglo-Saxons,” and “ Autour d’Emerson,” 
I turned with interest to this latest book. 
It is, in a sense, a sequel to “Autour 
d’Emerson” for, despite its title, the 
latter was not exclusively devoted to 
Emerson, but considered a number of 
typical figures, such as Henry Adams, 
who illustrated the author’s thesis as to 
the cause of the intellectual maladjust- 
ment and malaise that have grown increas- 
ingly noticeable in American literature. 

Professor Michaud’s study of contem- 
porary American fiction develops that 
thesis further, as the subtitle of the book, 
“The Criticism of a Civilization,” indi- 
cates. “The prosperity of America,” he 
writes, “seems to be collective rather than 
individual, almost anonymous, so to 
speak,” and he goes on to suggest that the 
American has been “‘a marvelous worker 
in a collective enterprise, but he does not 
seem to have derived much personal 
advantage from his collaboration save of a 
material kind.” On the surface, according 
to M. Michaud, Americans are optimistic 
and energetic, but underneath they are 
timid and disillusioned. Are they, he 
wonders, troubled by some profound de- 
ception, some regret, some deeply dis- 
satisfied desire? The building up of a 
civilization as remarkable as this demands 
immense sacrifices from the individuals 
concerned. What, then, becomes of their 
personal aspirations? 

“In the heart of every American, as we 
know, an idealist slumbers. But if it can- 
not function, an organ will atrophy or 
become a myth. There comes a moment 
when the contact between realization and 
intention ceases.” It is possible that this 
moment is approaching, for one has only 
to consider the original ideals and com- 
position of Puritan New England in order 
to see what a colossal abyss separates 
that dream from the present reality. The 
Pilgrim Fathers set out for the wilder- 
ness, Bible in hand, but they have ac- 
quired an empire. Inevitably there has 
been an attempt to reconcile their asceti- 
cism with the possession of power and 
wealth surpassing anything known to the 
Old World. Hence, in M. Michaud’s 
opinion, the contemporary revolt against 
Puritanism. 


P's REGIS MICHAUD, of the 


By Ernest Boyd 





Neither puritan asceticism nor material 
prosperity satisfies the later generations. 
They confess their sadness and disillusion- 
ment. Vast, sumptuous, and proud Amer- 
ica, overflowing with wealth and resources, 
predominant in the councils of the world, 
America so ardent in her conquest of com- 
fort and practical pleasures, so noisy and 
full of pep, does not appear to have suc- 
ceeded in making her children happy. They 
are turning against her. They are beginning 
to doubt the ideals and achievements of 
their fathers. 


This pessimism is not the invention of 
the author or the theory of a few cranks. 
It permeates the drama, the novel, poetry, 
and criticism. Some of the best American 
writers declare that American civilization 
is bankrupt. “In their view, material 
expansion has proved too costly. They 
doubt whether the gains compensate for 
the losses.” 


UCH is Professor Michaud’s theme, 
and he illustrates it by reference to 
modern fiction as exemplified in the fol- 
lowing writers: Henry James, Edith 
Wharton, and Howells; Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Anderson; Willa Cather, Zona 
Gale, Floyd Dell, Cabell, and Waldo 
Frank. He begins with a chapter on 
Hawthorne and concludes with the ex- 
patriate esthetes. It will be seen that the 
author does not limit his survey to any 
one school of fiction, and that his aim has 
been to establish his point by calling upon 
the most varied and important witnesses. 
In answer to the argument that a literature 
does not necessarily reflect accurately the 
society of a country, he contends that in 
America this is less plausible than any- 
where else. Where manners and customs 
are varied, where individualism is en- 
couraged, that argument might hold 
good. But where manners are “‘conven- 
tional, stereotyped, automatic there is less 
chance of literature escaping.” Standard- 
ization in this country has reached a point 
where even those who are in revolt have 
to make this standardization their subject. 


If one is not forced into acquiescence, the 
nature of one’s revolt is predetermined by 
the same forces. 

It would be idle to try to recapitulate 
Professor Michaud’s criticisms of specific 
writers. His most original comments are 
reserved for Hawthorne, whose revolt 
against Puritanism, if not always ex- 
pressed in so many words, frequently is so 
expressed, and is always present, though 
latent. His French critic believes him to 
have been a thorough Freudian, and he 
analyzes “The Scarlet Letter” to show 
how Hawthorne argued that Hester’s fall 
was a release from inhibitions, and that she 
never expressed remorse for what did 
good to soul and body. M. Michaud thinks 
that the American preoccupation with 
psychology, both before and after the era 
of psychoanalysis, is a very significant 
phenomenon. Just as Swift left his money 
to found an insane asylum in Dublin for 
“the people that needed it most,” so 
psychologists and psychiatrists flourish in 
a land where their services are most ur- 
gently required. 


EPRESSION and Puritanism are the 
evils with which modern American 
fiction is concerned. The one produced the 
other, and because of repressions and in- 
hibitions, other problems are added unto 
us. I recommend the author’s analyses of 
the various novelists in proof of this con- 
tention, although it seems to me that the 
case in itself is plausible by reason of the 
discrepancy between theory and practice 
which lies at the very root of American 
history, since, as M. Michaud says, “the 
Puritan of three centuries ago has become 
the millionaire of today.” He does not 
think it is a mere coincidence that the long 
line of novelists from Hawthorne to Lewis 
should be preoccupied with this subject, 
but he concludes: even if it were a pure 
fiction, “this unanimity is a sign of a state 
of mind which must strike a psychologist. 
. . - How could such a general obsession 
be fictitious and exist without correspond- 
ing to some object which explains and 
justifies it?” M. Michaud holds that this 
American novel, with its peculiar pre- 
occupations, is as indigenous to the soil as 
a skyscraper, but as the malady of dis- 
content grows worse, literature reflects a 
more violent disorder. “From the point 
of view of art and ideas, in fact, there has 
never before been seen in American litera- 
ture productions which defied to such an 
extent all the hitherto admitted laws of 
decorum, of perspective and of harmony.” 
Perhaps, after all, there is some relation 
between American literature and Ameri- 
can life? 
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FAMILY VIEWS OF TOLSTOY. 
Edited by Aylmer Maude. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


HENRY FAMES: MAN AND AU- 
THOR. By Pelbam Edgar. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A Commentary 
by Michael Sadleir. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


T is curious that in so few biographical 
studies of great writers, whether of 
prose or verse, do we discover any 

sort of clue to the origins and first work- 
ings of the literary impulse. It is surprising 
enough that the writers themselves should 
not more often have been at pains to 
analyze their own histories in this regard; 
one cannot help feeling a little aston- 
ished at the fact that a consciousness so 
acute as that of, say, a great novelist — a 
Tolstoy or a Melville —should not be 
profoundly inquisitive about itself, and 
attempt in some measure to account for 
its own workings. But that the biographer 
of such a writer should leave aside this 
rather important point is perhaps more 
surprising still. 

_ One is moved to this reflection by three 
recent biographical or semibiographical 
studies of more than usual interest — 
Mr. Sadleir’s life of Trollope, Mr. Edgar’s 
study of Henry James, and Mr. Maude’s 
translation of a miscellany of biographical 
documents relating to Tolstoy. For the 
strange truth is that when one has finished 
these three books, while one knows a 
great deal more about these authors than 
one did before, one is nevertheless no 
nearer an understanding of the essential 
springs that made them authors at all. 
Perhaps, in the present somewhat chaotic 
condition of psychology, that is as yet 
asking too much of a mere biographer. 


R. SADLEIR gives us, in “ Anthony 
Trollope,” what is nonetheless a 
first-rate piece of portraiture and criti- 
cism; as a portrait it is vivid and vastly 
entertaining, and as a study of Trollope’s 
work it is discriminating and temperate. 
To make a readable biography of Trol- 
lope’s life was not an easy task. The life 
of a modern novelist is not usually an 
adventurous affair; and Trollope’s life 
was in this regard rather below than above 
the average. He worked hard for the 
greater part of his life in the post office, 
first in London and then as a surveyor in 
Ireland, and then again in England; he 
traveled a great deal, as his mother had 
done before him; he hunted passionately, 
and wrote books when he was not hunt- 
ing; he married, without any great excess 





Wanted: a Biography of the Literary Instinct 


By Conrad Aiken 


of ardor, and led a happy, social, even 
boisterous sort of life, meeting the most 
interesting men of his time. But of grand 
passions or melodrama of any sort his 
life was singularly innocent. It appears 
that as a young man, from twenty to 
twenty-seven, he led a somewhat profli- 
gate life in London: Mr. Sadleir is at 
unnecessary pains to gloss this period of 
his hero’s career, even going so far as to 
deny, in the face of Trollope’s own 
patent confession in the “ Autobiography,” 
the essential truth of this profligacy. 
Idolatry need not go to such lengths — 
Trollope could not have been the sturdy, 
bluff, foursquare creature that he was 
without some such amalgam. His pro- 
foundly unhappy childhood —and in 
dealing with this, and with the fascinating 
life of Trollope’s mother, Mr. Sadleir is 
at his best and most entertaining — made 
it imperative that he should “break out,” 
assert himself, recover from the deep 
inferiority complex with which family 
misfortunes and his own unhappy position 
in the family had endowed him. It is 
arguable that these six years of something 
approaching squalor were just what was 
needed. He emerged from them free and 
self-confident, integrated and calm. 


HIS calm, this serenity, this cool 

detachment in contemplation of the 
human. scene — a kind of acceptance of 
life in which charity and irony are nicely 
balanced — is as characteristic of his work 
as of his life. One does not go to Trollope 
for poetic ecstasy or for profundity, — 
the darker passions are not in his line, — 
but as a wise observer and analyst of 
ordinary daily life as it was lived by the 
upper-middle classes in the mid-Victorian 
age, he has no rival. He wrote, as he 
lived, without tension; he could exert 
his great power of character analysis 
without emotional disturbance, in some- 
thing of Chaucer’s care-free manner, but 
without his breadth; and with something 
of Jane Austen’s “distance,” but without 
her wit. This is not to say that he lacked 
either breadth or wit — Mr. Sadleir does 
full justice to Trollope on this score. 
Indeed, his whole portrait is so round 
and complete and altogether rich that 
one closes his book with the feeling 
that Trollope has been “done,” once and 
for all. 

Mr. Edgar faced, in his study of Henry 
James, a problem even more difficult 
than that of Trollope, for James had 
scarcely, in a biographer’s sense, a “life” 
at all. When one has noted that James 
moved to England from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, settled in Rye, and there 








wrote novels, one has exhausted all of 
pure “narrative” that his career affords. 
Here again, as in Trollope’s case, one 
finds little clue as to the beginnings or 
origins of the creative impulse; but Mr. 
Edgar makes an excellent study of the 
growth of James as an artist in fiction, 
perhaps the greatest of all artists of fic- 
tion. If Trollope’s complete immersion 
in his “scene” everywhere in his work 
manifests itself, James’ failure anywhere 
to immerse himself just as clearly mani- 
fests itself in the curious tendency to 
idealization and abstraction, and a kind 
of Hawthornian symbolism, which in- 
creasingly, as James grew older, shaped 
his curious and beautiful novels. Mr. 
Edgar earns our gratitude by his un- 
usually keen appreciation of precisely 
these latest and finest of James’ books. 
If one has a regret, it is that he should 
have consumed so much of his space in 
mere summarizing of plots; for the plot 
is ordinarily the least interesting part of 
James. It sheds a good deal of light on 
the shortcomings of both James and Trol- 
lope to note that James, in reviewing 
Trollope’s “Belton Estate” should have 
roundly condemned it as stupid and art- 
less. James must inevitably have missed 
the “life” in Trollope, just as Trollope 
would certainly have missed the “art” 
in “The Golden Bowl.” 


OLSTOY, a greater man than either, 
united both these qualities in his 
two supreme works, And one gets a good 
deal of light on his methods as an artist 
from the miscellaneous papers which Mr. 
Maude has translated. The portrait of 


_ Tatiana Kuzminsky, his sister-in-law, 


on whom Natasha was modeled in “War 
and Peace,” is an exquisite reminiscential 
document by Tolstoy’s niece. It is as- 
tonishing to discover how much, and how 
almost verbatim, Tolstoy drew on his 
own family life for his material. The story 
itself is a charming one; and equally good 
is the description, by Tolstoy’s daughter, ° 
of the final flight from Yasnaya Polyana 
and Tolstoy’s death. This is profoundly 
moving. Tolstoy was involved in life, 
terrifically involved, as were neither 
Trollope nor James—that is part of 
his greatness. The manner of his death 
has about it a heroism, a grandeur, an 
almost outrageous self-sacrifice to an 
idea, of which neither of the others could 
have been capable. He had passionate 
and profound convictions; he had the 
courage to make magnificent mistakes; 
of heroic mold, he sounded depths which 
Trollope could not have seen, and from 
which James would have shrunk. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Fire Under the Andes. By Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $4.00. 


“‘ AMERICANS in conflict with some- 

thing” — thus Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant characterizes the fourteen sub- 
jects who have sat to her for portraits. 
Whether in conflict with the age, with 
ignorance, or evil as they see it, or, in the 
case of Amy Lowell and Eugene O’Neill, 
in conflict with themselves, she finds be- 
neath this outer struggle a fire which 
gives them their motive force. 

Very deftly she touches the hidden 
springs, revealing the self-impelled ener- 
gies of Miss Lowell, throwing into strong 
relief the inward fixation of Mr. O’Neill, 
suggesting with delicate strokes the crys- 
tal fountain that is Elinor Wylie; now 
coursing down the continuous river of light 
that is visible to Robert Edmond Jones, 
now exploring the secret mysteries of 
Pauline Lord who “doesn’t know how or 
where or when she gets what she does.” 
Again, she is showing you Dr. William 
Alanson White, the director of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington,whose 
inner life is sustained by some central 
emotion, or Dr. Alice Hamilton of the 
Harvard Medical School, in whose heart 
strange fires are ever burning. Again, it 
is William Allen White exuding earthly 
vitality and pungency, or Mencken with 
his own powerful brand of dynamite, of 
Mr. Justice Holmes who, at eighty-five, 
still has some rare elixir in his veins. 

Miss Sergeant’s method is_ simple. 
She subscribes to no biographical formula, 
nor does she consult the dessicated pages 
of “Who’s Who.” She drinks tea with 
Pauline Lord and absinthe cocktails with 
Mencken, climbs the stairs to Willa 
Cather’s book-lined rooms in Bank Street, 
and studies O’Neill in a bathing suit. She 
admits that her “‘subjects” are also her 
friends, and exposes herself to the dynamic 
of personality. Enough for her that Conrad 
has said all men are guiltless. 

Working this human material into 
literary form, Miss Sergeant has been, in 
the main, successful. Now and then a point 
eludes her and she beats about the bush, 
employing all the resources of rhetoric in 
her endeavor to state a simple fact. 
Occasionally, she starts off on the wrong 
foot and pursues her quarry almost to the 
end of the chapter before the chase is 
ended. She does her best with the elusive 
Elinor Wylie, and “Copey” she ensnares 
on the first page. Pauline Lord is hers 
after she aims the dart of her opening 
sentence, and it is probable that no more 
incisive picture of the poetess of Brook- 
line has as yet appeared in print. 


Laughter of Omnipotence. By J. H. Wallis. 
New York: Harold Vinal. $1.50. 


HOUGH this book is named for 

laughter, the best verses in it are 
about funerals, sick beds, and death. 
There have been poets enough who have 
devoted themselves to themes clustering 
about the body’s mortality, but we know 
of no poet to whom the subject gives in- 
spiration so consistently. Mr. Wallis is 
not a great poet, at times he is a very bad 
one, but there are lines and occasionally 
a whole poem that contain a high per- 
centage of that rare metal, poetry. Most 
of the book is simple and interesting verse, 
and well worth reading for the nuggets. 
We recommend particularly “Ladies,” 
and parts of “Dying.” 


x*e eK * 


The Ghost Book. Designed by Cynthia 
Asquith. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


EADING purveyors of the supernat- 
ural are brought together in this book 
in executive session, here to discuss the 
gentlemen and ladies from “down under” 
in terms of flesh and blood. An entertain- 
ing score of stories are included from such 
touted pens as those of May Sinclair, 
Walter de la Mare, Arthur Machen, Oliver 
Onions, and others. If one relishes the 
sleep of exhaustion, reading this “ha’nt” 
book is one sure way to achieve it. 


** * * * 


Procrustes, or the Future of English Educa- 
tion. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$1.00. 


HE latest addition to the To-day and 

To-morrow Series is filled with salu- 
tory whacks at the educational romantics 
who believe education for everybody will 
solve everything. Nevertheless, the book’s 
treatment of recent developments in adult 
education is very inadequate, though this 
is at the moment one of the newest and 
most promising of fields. We want to re- 
new our appreciation of the series as a 
whole. It has served mightily to awaken 
and stimulate thought. Why not a volume 
on the future of American education? 


** * * * 


Deep Enough. By Malcolm Ross. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


HE oil country, Mr. Ross tells us, is 

the last American frontier. Adven- 
ture, crime, quick fortunes, pistol shots 
over dollars and women are included as 
illustrations of the theme. Yet the book 
is by no means the usual ridiculous and 
romantic romance of the ‘“‘ West,” which 


rolls in vast tonnages from the presses 
every spring. The author gives the story of 
a young man bred in the effete East who 
learns to know life and himself in the oil 
fields of the Middle West and in the 
copper mines of the great Southwest. It 
is a good first novel, and suggests that 
in the same direction of adventure and 
human understanding Mr. Ross will in 
his next go “deeper still.” 


** *k * * 


River Thames from Source to Mouth. By 
F. V. Morley. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $6.00. 


PLEASANTLY instructive motor- 

boating cruise down the Thames, 
from headwaters to salt waters, agreeably 
written, full of digestible lore, and de- 
lightfully illustrated. If you are contem- 
plating the Thames on your next vacation, 
buy the book and keep it. If not, borrow 
it from a friend, and if you can arrange to 
do so, forget to return it to him. 


x**e KEK * 


Artistic Ideals. By Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc. $2.50. 


HIS book will do its part in cutting 

away the pseudoartistic standards 
of many American artists and their appre- 
ciators. Haste, commercialism, and un- 
thinking gregariousness are some of the 
obstacles to American artistic integrity 
which the author discusses in a_half- 
dozen essays in this volume. Mr. Mason is 
at the head of the music department at 
Columbia, but is known to most people 
as a composer and lecturer. Throughout 
the book he quotes constantly and skill- 
fully from the ever-living dead to make his 
points. In that way he certainly makes 
them, but some of the pages are antho- 
logical to excess. 


KKK * 


The Dark Gentleman. By G. B. Stern. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


OST books about dogs end in the 

ridiculous or the sentimental. In 
this new novel by G. B. Stern, wherein the 
dark gentleman is a black spaniel and the 
other characters are all dogs, there is 
humor, pathos, and irony. Miss Stern 
tackles the impossible task of treating 
dog nature with the utmost audacity, and, 
for this reviewer, with singular success by 
frankly using all the phrases and thought 
forms of human beings and making no 
bones about it. By eschewing any attempt 
at realism — quite impossible in a hu- 
man’s book about dogs — the result is 
oddly convincing. 
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of the Harding Administration has 
been carried through to its ultimate 
conclusion. On February 28, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared that 
, the negotiations between 
Guilty! Arserr B. Fai, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and Epwarp L. 
DoueEny, millionaire California oil oper- 
ator, were “conceived and executed in 
fraud and corruption.” Therefore, the 
DouEny interests must return to the Gov- 
ernment an amount which is estimated 
at between $10,000,000 and $20,000,- 
ooo. Likewise, they will not be reim- 
bursed for any expenditures entailed in 
the exploitation of Elk Hills naval oil 
reserve in California, or in the construc- 
tion of the oil tanks at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and at San Pedro, California. 

A Washington jury on December 16, 
1926, had cleared Fatt and Doueny of 
the charge of conspiracy, but the Supreme 
Court’s decision, in effect, reverses the 
result of their deliberations. 
Interestingly enough, there 
was not a single dissenting 
voice in the Supreme Court vote. “The 
facts and circumstances disclosed by the 
record,” the decision declares, “show 
clearly that the interest and influence of 
Fa. as well as his official action was cor- 
ruptly secured by Doueny for the mak- 
ing of the contracts and leases; that, after 
the executive order of May 31, 1921, 
Fat dominated the administration of the 
naval reserves, and that the consumma- 
tion of the transaction was brought about 
by means of collusion and corrupt con- 
spiracy between him and Doneny... . 
It was not necessary to show that the 
money transaction between DonEeny and 
Fat constituted bribery as defined in 
the Criminal Code, or that FALi was 
financially interested in the transaction, 
or that the United States suffered or was 
liable to suffer any financial loss or disad- 
vantage as a result of the contracts and 
leases. It is enough that these companies 
sought and corruptly obtained Fa.’s 
dominating influence in furtherance of 
the venture. It is clear that at the instance 
of DouEny, Fatt so favored the making 
of these contracts and leases that it was 
impossible for him loyally or faithfully to 
serve the interests of the United States.” 

Neither Fatt nor Doneny will be 
criminally prosecuted again upon the 
charge of conspiracy. But the DoHEny 
interests, as a result of this decision, must 
settle with the Govern- 
ment. Fatt, however, will 
stand trial with Harry F, Sinciair in 
Washington Federal Court upon a charge 


\ last one of the great “oil scandals” 


By Unani- 
mous Vote 


Teapot Dome 


. 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


of conspiracy in connection with the 
leasing of Teapot Dome. The case has 
been called for April and will be quite 
similar in its procedure to that of last 
December in which Fatt was acquitted. 
President Coo.ipcE stood by his guns 
and vetoed the McNary-Haucen farm- 
relief bill on February 25. With the bill, 
when it went back to the Senate —- 
-_ «enzy9 WAS a message Of 10,000 
AFirm “No” words ene the rea- 
sons for his action. To this, Attorney- 
General Joun G. Sarcent had added 





The Week 


qAn oil scandal comes home to 
roost. And will cost the Dohenys 
a pretty penny.{The President 
stands by his guns. And condemns 
the McNary-Haugen bill soundly. 
Mr. Sargent adds a word. But 
farm leaders are not disheartened. 
Mr. Borah writes a letter. And 
annoys the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. One tenth or three fourths? 
{A British refuge. Diaz proposes. 
The Senate filibusters as the 
“fighting sixty-ninth” becomes a 
memory. §China: less tension 
and more foreign soldiers. {Sir 
Austen scolds the Russians. {A 
tragedy of the air. 











§,000 words explaining his belief that the 
measure was unconstitutional. 

Said the President: “The measure dis- 
criminates definitely against products 
which make up what has been universally 
considered a program of safe farming. 

: The bill upholds as ideals 
aaa atieatees” met farming the 
men who grow cotton, corn, rice, swine, 
tobacco, or wheat, and nothing else. 
These are to be given special favors at 
the expense of the farmer who has toiled 
for years to build up a constructive farm- 
ing enterprise to include a variety of 
crops and live stock that shall, so far as 
possible, be safe, and keep the soil, the 
farmer’s chief asset, fertile and pro- 
ductive. ... 

“The so-called equalization fee is not 
a tax for purposes of revenue in the ac- 
cepted sense. It is a tax for the special 
benefit of particular groups. As a direct 
tax on certain of the vital 
necessaries of life it repre- 
sents the most vicious form 
of taxation. Its real effect is an employ- 
ment of the government’s coercive powers 


‘Os 
Vicious ”’ 





to the end that certain special groups 
of farmers and processors may profit 
temporarily at the expense of other farmers 
and of the community at large.” 

Although “many other reasons exist 
why it ought not to be approved,” thinks 
the President, “it is impossible to state 
them all without writing a book. The 

__ most decisive one is that it 
Unconstitu- i; not Constitutional. . . . 
tional : 
Surely, a real farm-relief 
measure must be just and impartial and 
open the way to aid for all farmers.” 

The press reaction to the President’s 
veto has been largely favorable, except- 
ing in the Middle Western districts where 
passage of the bill was held a necessity to 

farming life. Even Demo- 
SETINM: aontis oor joined in 
praising the President’s courageous action. 
What the political implications of his 
veto may be can hardly be estimated at 
the present time. Farm-bloc leaders in 
Congress are said to feel that the Presi- 
dential campaign has now formally been 
opened and that the West will begin to 
blow the trumpet of ex-Gov. Frank O. 
Lowpen of Illinois. Governor LowpEn 
has been prominently mentioned as one 
of the foremost Presidential contenders 
in 1928. He is popularly considered to be 
the farmer’s champion and he indorsed 
the McNary-Haucen bill heartily. 

Senator Wit.1am E. Boran, chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Upper House, has aroused something of 
a storm by communicating directly with 

. oe a, President Prutarco Extas 
a eg Cartes of Mexico upon 
matters relating to the oil 
controversy. Several Republican mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee are 
said to feel that such action is distinctly 
embarrassing to the Administration and 
that, in fact, it increases the resistance of 
the Mexican Government to the position 
which our State Department has taken 
with regard to the oil and land laws. 

According to the new oil law, all per- 
sons owning or holding land in Mexico 
were required by December 31, 1926, to 
file confirmatory papers for a continua- 

, tion of their concession to 
Canam drill for oil or carry on 
operations after that time. Our State De- 
partment contends that this law is retro- 
active and confiscatory since it applies to 
lands and leases acquired prior to 1917, 
the date when the new constitution of 
Mexico upon which the law is based was 
promulgated. December 31 came and went 
without all the leaseholders of oil lands 
having complied with the provisions of 
the Mexican Government. How large a 
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percentage complied? Accordir g to infor- 
mation furnished by Mexico, ninety. per 
cent of the oil lands were taken care of 
by their owners or lessees filing confirm- 
atory papers. It is understood that these 
figures have been furnished Senator 
Boran. But, say the American-owned oil 
companies of Mexico, these figures are 
false, and they go on to contend that 
Americans owning three quarters of the 
oil land of Mexico have not filed. 

Senator Boran’s resolution providing 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee be 
given permission to visit Mexico and 
other Central American countries during 
the recess as a fact-finding 
commission has been de- 
feated in committee. The 
resolution was saved from entire defeat 
by an amendment to permit an investi- 
gation conducted by the committee from 
Washington. This, however, has not been 
reported out of committee. 

At noon on Friday, March 4, the sixty- 
ninth Congress adjourned for the last 
time, its final days, so far as the Senate 
was concerned, taken up with a filibuster 
against Senator James A. 
REEp’s resolution to extend 
the life of his Campaign 
Funds Investigating Committee. Senator 
Reep and his committee have investi- 
gated primary expenditures in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. They had expected to 
carry on a recount of ballots in the Penn- 
sylvania election in so far as they con- 
cerned Senator-elect Vare. Ballot boxes 
have already been trucked to Washington 
and are awaiting the official check up. 
Now, however, it appears that unless the 
resolution was passed in the last two days 
of the Senate’s life — Tut INDEPENDENT 
goes to press too early to record those 
days’ business — the whole investigation 
must go by the board. The secret of 
Pennsylvania’s “zero ward” — voting 
districts in which Vare’s opponent, WIL- 
L1aM B. Wi1son, failed to secure a single 
vote — would then be still unrevealed. It 
was Senator REED of Pennsylvania who 
conducted the filibuster against his name- 
sake from Missouri. After various points 
of parliamentary procedure seemed about 
to be exhausted as subjects for debate, he 
demanded that the journal of the previ- 
ous day’s business be read in full. Since 
any Senator may make such a demand, 
there was no way of circumventing it. 

By process of closure on March 2 the 
Senate supported the MELLon-ANDREWS 
bill designed to reshape the prohibition 
enforcement units under the direction of 

Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. 
Senate Backs ayprews, enforcement 
chief. Of course a battle will 
await the measure in the House in view of 
the amendments which the Senate tacked 
on before balloting, but the latter’s vote 
of 71 to 6 in favor augurs better for its 
ultimate enactment than its sponsors had 
anticipated. Of those who opposed the 


Last of 
Sixty-Ninth 


bill, only one was a Republican, James W. 
Wapswortu of New York, who roundly 
scored the principle of employing agents 
provocateurs. Dr. F. Scotr McBripe 
and Wayne B. WHEELER, heads of the 
Anti-Saloon League, declared, after the 
announcement of the Senate’s vote: 
“Friends of the Eighteenth Amendment 
believe that this measure will mark a de- 
cided advance in enforcement of the law.” 

The Nicaraguan situation remains un- 
changed during the week except for the 
arrival of the British cruiser, Colomdo, at 
Corinto in response to the appeal of some 
200 British nationals resi- 
dent in Nicaragua. The 
Colombo will land none of 
her men, but the ship is designed to 
serve as a place of refuge for British sub- 
jects. The move has the full approval of 
both President Coo.ipce and Secretary 
KELLOGG. 

The Nicaraguan Legation at Wash- 
ington has made public the terms of a 
proposed “treaty of alliance” with the 
United States. Mainly, the proposals 
state that the United States 
should have the power to 
intervene in Nicaragua 
whenever it seems necessary to prevent 
or quell revolution and disorder. From the 
United States, President Diaz desires 
first, financial and economic rehabilitation 
of his country through the aid of an 
American financial adviser and an Ameri- 
can receiver of customs; second, preserva- 
tion of peace throughout the country; 
third, an American military mission which 
would bring into existence a constabulary 
force; fourth, a loan of $20,000,000 for the 
construction of a railway to the Atlantic 
coast of Nicaragua, for highways, for 
refunding Nicaragua’s debt, and for settle- 
ment of claims arising out of revolution- 
ary activities; fifth, improvement of the 
country’s health and general welfare 
through the advice of American experts. 

With 10,000 British, French, American, 
and Japanese troops available for the 
defense of Shanghai’s foreign settlement, 
the tension is lessened in that beleaguered 

, city at the mouth of the 
_—— tt Yangtze. Whereas last week 

it seemed possible that a 
battle for the city between the advancing 
Cantonese and the defending armies 
might begin at almost any moment, that 
danger is believed to have been fore- 
stalled — for the present at least. Foreign- 
ers are unanimous in believing that the 
foreign soldiers rushed to the scene of 
imminent hostilities have been the single 
deciding factor in the situation. FRep- 
ERICK Moore, correspondent of the New 
York Times, is particularly optimistic in 
his report of conditions in Shanghai. He 
believes that no battle will come, but 
thinks that if it does, the foreign troops 
are adequate to beat off the Cantonese 
from the international concession. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese defenders of 


Britain 
Stands By 


Diaz Wants 
a Treaty 


the city have been increased by the ar- 
rival of some 40,000 reinforcements from 
the north who have intrenched themselves 
_ far outside the city. Cuanc 
pusanean ed 280-LIN, Manchurian war 
lord, is said to be on his way 
south to take personal charge of prepara- 
tions for a decisive engagement with the 
Cantonese. 

Those troublesome Russians have again 
aroused the ire of Great: Britain. Sir 
AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, British Foreign 
Secretary, dispatched a note to Moscow 

: on February 23, calling the 
The Lion soviet caret + die 
tion to propagandist activi- 
ties in England. Sir AusTEn’s note leaves 
little to be imagined. He warns Russia 
“that there are limits beyond which it is 
dangerous to drive public opinion in this 
country and that the continuance of such 
acts as here complained of must sooner or 
later render inevitable the abrogation of 
the trade agreement, the stipulations of 
which have been so flagrantly violated, 
and even the severance of ordinary dip- 
lomatic relations.” 

Sir AusTEN’s objections are raised to 
Russia’s attacks upon British institutions, 
and in particular, her efforts in favor of 
the striking miners. He calls attention to 

various attacks upon Great 

a gl Britain made by high Soviet 

Reply officials and to the hostility 
displayed in the press. He 
also points to anti-British activities in 
China. Great Britain recognized Russia 
on February 1, 1924. Previously — in 
1921 — a trade agreement had been con- 
summated between the two countries, and 
in 1923, the Soviet Government solemnly 
covenanted not to spread revolutionary 
propaganda through Great Britain. The 
Russian note in reply to Sir AUSTEN’s was 
rather bland in its tone, calling attention 
to the fact that high officials of the Brit- 
ish Government had also made attacks 
upon Russia. It asked the Foreign Minister 
to give concrete instances of active revo- 
lutionary attempts by Soviet agents in 
Great Britain. 

A tragedy costing the lives of two 
pilots and the loss of two machines met 
the Good Will Flight of American Army 
aviators at Buenos Aires February 26. 

While negotiating a landing 
plight above the field, the ’planes 

Ended New York and Detroit col- 

lided. The two pilots of the 
former reached the ground safely with 
parachutes after a futile attempt to land 
their machine. But Capt. Cuinton F. 
Wootsey of the Detroit was unable to 
extricate himself and burned with the 
ship, while his relief pilot, Lieut. Joun W. 
Benton, was killed when his parachute 
failed to open. Adhering to their duty, the 
remaining ’planes resumed the flight three 
days later after seeing the bodies of their 
unfortunate comrades started on their 
long voyage home. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


the high seat of industry after our 

week’s labors and prepare to dis- 
cuss the good and bad points of THE INDE- 
PENDENT with a fine absence of prejudice, 
someone is sure to qualify a particularly 
kind word of encouragement by calling to 
our attention some real or fancied error 
committed in the heat of journalistic pur- 
suits. The particular case mentioned in 
the accompanying letter from Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, finds us so patently 
wrong that we cannot even argue about it. 
But since the brief note of praise that pre- 
cedes is not too faint, we do not feel bound 
to take the correction for condemnation. 


| Mw: time we clamber down from. 


Dear Sir: 

I hope you will keep up your good work 
of exposing the barter and sale of Federal 
offices in Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Your exposés are meeting the ap- 
proval of the best people in the South. 
Pardon my calling your attention to the 
fact, but the last article, which covered 
Georgia, made the mistake of stating that 
Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President 
of the Confederacy in Georgia. He was 
inaugurated at Montgomery, Alabama. 

T. C. Tompson, 





NE of Tue INDEPENDENT’S recent 

exposures of the methods and 
machinations of Republican patronage 
bosses in the South, “Mississippi Auction 
Block — New Style,” by Samuel Taylor 
Moore in the issue for February 26, 
merited a sympathetic and appreciative 
reading in Washington. From one of 
Mississippi’s Senators comes the follow- 
ing note under date coincidental with that 
of the publication of the article: 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest the article on 
Republican politics in Mississippi. 
(As far back as I can remember, whenever 
the Republican party has been in control of 
the government, Republican politics in 
Mississippi have been filled with corrup- 
tion and many contending factions. In 
my State it is a party of spoils, and when- 
ever any set of men group themselves 
into a party merely for spoils, there is 
bound to be corruption. The article is 
most interesting. 

Pat Harrison. 





N the course of an antepenultimate 
swan song in the House of Representa- 
tives on Lincoln’s birthday, the Hon. 
William D. Upshaw of Atlanta, Georgia, 
unbelted with this broadside aimed at our 
neighbors across the Atlantic. It is so 
typical of a certain frantic insularity that 
we include it here: ; 

My supreme appeal must be for our own 
children, who must be guarded by our Gov- 
ernment if they are to be the future guard- 
ians of our national ideals; but while we 


are momentarily abroad with our con- 
templation let me remind you, my col- 
leagues, that when I was in Europe three 
summers ago I found it impossible to - 
carry my wife and little daughters to any 
café, however humble or however glitter- 
ing, where we did not find more than half 
the women smoking and drinking with the 
men. And as J looked on that sickening, 
tragic picture I said in my soul: “Is this 
Europe? Are these the mothers of the 
present and the future of Europe?” No 
wonder Europe, sodden and staggering for 
a thousand years, reaches her attenuated, 
trembling hand for the stalwart supporting 
arm of Uncle Sam! 

And my sober, loyal American soul was 
vexed within me to hear foreigners of the 
blasé sort make fun of our prohibition 
everywhere. “Beer and wine?” queried 
those enterprising, exasperating European 
waiters (speaking good English with the 
prospect of fat American tips) until I was 
sorely tempted to bring on diplomatic 
embarrassments. ([Laughter.] Talmadge 
said he never swore an oath in his life but 
there were times when he “didn’t feel very 
devotional.” Upon my word, I did not 
swear, but I will confess I did not feel very 
devotional when those wily, tantalizing 
rascals continued to pester me with their 
personal and national affront. Finally, 
Carl Hutcheson, an Atlanta attorney who 
belonged to our party, got hot under the 
collar and shouted back: “‘ No; we are from 
Prohibition America!” “Ah,” said that 
Vienna waiter naively, as he looked back 
over his shoulder, “you want whiskey, 
then!” [Laughter.] 





NE of the most entertaining and, 

at the same time, one of the most 
seriously arresting communications we 
have received in a long time arrived re- 
cently from a correspondent now located 
in Mukden. The writer vividly pictures 
certain conditions in China at the pres- 
ent moment, and draws an exceedingly 
colorful portrait of one of the most as- 
tonishing figures in that most astonish- 
ing of Eastern countries. Yet he leavens 
the rather discursive lump of his letter 
with a humor which is too often absent in 
the grist of dispatches that have come 
out of the uneasy Orient: 


Dear Sir: 

Like everyone else, I suppose you have 
taken it for granted that business in China 
has been suspended for the last few years. 
This on the assumption, reasonable enough 
from our point of view, that business is a 
tender and succulent vegetable requiring 
the salubrious airs of peace to bloom and 
bear. That theory, however, simply doesn’t 
apply in this inverted world, and there are 
several large businesses in China which 
are thriving mightily, although competi- 
tion is keen between them. They are offi- 
cered by magnates with just about the 
same standards of business ethics as were 


current in our own commercial structure 
in the United States one short generation 
ago. The main point of difference is one of 
terminology. Instead of being oil kings or 
copper kings or pork and beef barons, they 
fancy the titles of tuchun or tupan, which, 
freely translated, mean marshal or general. 
And speaking of translations, I under- 
stand that “Le bien étre Général” is under- 
stood out here to mean “It’s good to be 
the General” — good and soft! 

{Item in the newspaper published at Tsing- 
tau: “Cotton mill owners here have pre- 
sented the sum of 100,000 yuan to Gen. 
Chang Tsung-chang, Tupan of the Prov- 
ince, for his services in preventing labor 
disputes in the city.” 

{Not for settling these disputes, mind 
you, but for preventing them does Tupan 
Chang get this testimonial, which must 
have come as a complete surprise to him. 
The prevention probably took the shape 
of a few well-timed and carefully selected 
beheadings. Mill owners in the Occident 
might note this highly effective method of 
arbitration. Very few of these delightful 
little testimonials are subjected to the 
blighting glare of so much daylight, 
though goodness knows there is no par- 
ticular effort to keep them secret in a land 
where “squeeze” is a far more important - 
factor in almost every individual ‘income 
than the pay envelope. Tupan Chang does , 
better than that. He collects the customs, 
—on everything going inland -beyond 
Tsingtau,—collects the local railroad fares, 
and takes a polite but firm toll before any 
merchant moves any merchandise or con- 
cludes any transaction. In the words 
made immortal by Miss Texas Guinan; we 
ought to “give that boy a hand.” °” 
{As a matter of fact, Tupan Chang is only 
a piker. He is just a local man, ‘an oper- 
ator at retail, as it were. Compared with 
wholesalers like Chang Tso-lin, Wu 
Pei-fu, and Marshal Sun, his activities are 
as the theft of an oil can beside the rape of 
Teapot Dome. Take Marshal Chang Tso- - 
lin if you want to see big business in 
China at its apogee. The Marshal makes 
his headquarters in Mukden, a Russo- 
Sino-Japanese city which straddles- the 
South Manchurian Railroad and commands 
the terminus of the strategic Peking- 
Tientsin-Mukden line. He has a few other 
homes, too, in case sudden liquidation 
ever becomes necessary. But it is at Muk- 
den that the general offices are located. 
Thence are administered his railroads, his 
printing presses, his publicity, and a tidy 
little arsenal that is brand new, full of 
whippet tanks, ‘planes, and machine 
guns, and would take you just over an 
hour to circumambulate. 

{His engraving is done in New York and 
by an estimable establishment which 
yearly manufactures huge quantities of 
good American securities. Their name 
appears on the handsome but quite shame- 
less money issued under and secured appar- 
ently only by Chang’s formidable fiat. 
Tradesmen acceptit without complaint, val- 
uing the present relationship of their heads 
and shoulders, (Continued on page 300) 
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statement. What is the use of going to all 
that trouble if a business has only one stock- 
holder? We can do a little estimating how- 
ever. His money is current over the three 
northern provinces which he controls, and 
to gauge from the population and the 
average number of notes in circulation it 
is safe to assume that the little flyer 
has netted him not less than $25,000,000. 
For most of it he has bought services such 
as those of his soldiery, who, in answer to 
the question, “For what are you fighting?” 
will reply, “$3 (Mex.) a month” —a 
slogan not without its practical aspects. 
However, all the silver that trickles up 
from the south is eventually swapped bit 
by bit for this souvenir money, and the 
metal inevitably gravitates into Chang’s 
strong boxes. 
QThe railroad from Mukden down to 
Peking is foreign owned. At any rate, the 
bondholders in London and Paris and 
New York think so. But Chang gets the 
receipts. Every dollar that is paid for fares 
rolls into his till, and no merchandise 
moves without tribute. Don’t get the idea 
from this that there is little traffic; the 
road fairly swarms with freight, human and 
inanimate. But Chang has a simpler prob- 
lem than railroad executives in other 
lands. He receives the ¢ofal operating in- 
come, not just the net. There is no item of 
fixed interest charges to worry him. The 
worrying is done by the aforementioned 
foreign bondholders. And don’t believe 
all the stories which you hear about the 
disintegration of the railways. It is true 
that their trains are not maintained like 
the Broadway Limited, but they are kept 
in condition because as long as they run 
they are gold mines. Chang probably takes 
six or eight millions a year out of his lines, 
and he is building three more. 
{| Chang gets the customs at his ports. He 
collects the likin — a sort of transit toll — 
all over his domain. He is the big boss, the 
whole works, the main squeeze, in his ter- 
ritory. So are the other generals in theirs. 
Despite the warfare, they are each running 
a lovely monopoly in a country where there 
is no Federal Trade Commission, and no 
Clayton Act. A few young Britishers and 
Americans, strange to relate, are acting as 
private secretaries and political aids to 
these big boodle and yegg men of China, 
and are sending their profit-sharing bonuses 
to be salted down at home. Do you love 
adventure? Have you suppressed predatory 
instincts? Then follow their example and 
go Far East, young man, go Far East. Le 
bien étre Général! 
Lewis L. Strauss. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Eprroriat I. 1. What was the McNary-Haugen 
bill designed to cure? 2. State several reasons why 
it was considered unsound. 3. Explain why Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto of the bill required courage. 
4. Cite another instance when Mr. Coolidge’s veto 


_ of a bill was both wise and courageous. 5. In what 


> ag are the tariff and the McNary-Haugen bill 
e. 

Strance BepFELLOWS IN THE SUPREME KING- 
pom. 1. What is the Supreme Kingdom? Discuss its 
fundamental aim. In what way, according to the 
Macon Telegraph, is the organization “shot through 
with the grossest commercialism”? 2. Comment on 
Dr. Straton’s action in delivering his lecture at 
Macon on January 7 without investigating the 
Telegrapb’s claims to inside information on the 
financial affairs of the Kingdom. Was this a logical 
thing for him to do? 3. Review the career of Edward 
Young Clarke, pointing out what light his former 
activities may throw upon his connection with the 
Supreme Kingdom. 4. Comment on the statement, 
“Prejudices sold best.” Do you consider this 
universally true? Give reasons for your answer. 
5. In what ways does “hocus-pocus” contribute to 
the commercial success of an organization such as 
the Klan and the Supreme Kingdom? Discuss the 
psychological significance of the situation. What 
first-hand evidence can you produce to testify to 
the influence of hocus-pocus? 6. On what strong 
emotion of the people did the leaders of the King- 
dom intend to play when securing signatures on 
the application blanks inclosed within the official 
song booklets? Comment on the ethics of this 
method. 7. Why did Dr. Straton sever connections 
with the Supreme Kingdom? 


Four ANGLEs on Cuina. 1. Write a brief précis 
of each of the four attitudes on the Chinese question 
expressed in this articie. Characterize these attitudes 
from the standpoint of ethics, immediate business 
expediency, long-time foresightedness, altruism, 
etc. Which is most practical? Which will insure 
greatest lasting benefit to the United States? 
Which appeals most strongly to you? Why? Have 
you suggestions of your own to offer as to the best 
American policy to be pursued? 2. What spirit has 
characterized American activities in China during 
recent years? How has the spirit differed for the 
missionary, the business man, the diplomat, and the 
journalist? Can you add any other class of Ameri- 
cans which should be taken into consideration? 
How about the tourist? 3. Explain the following: 
extraterritoriality, abrogation, gunboat policy, in- 
tervention, the Shanghai incident, the Shameen 
affair, the Wanbsien tragedy, imperialism, “a red 
herring across the trail.” 4. To keep abreast of the 
times in China is not an easy matter. A student 
wishing to make our Far East policy the subject 
of intensive study will find it advantageous to keep 
a notebook of newspaper clippings, magazine arti- 
cles, and other isolated references relating to: the 
Chinese situation. These may be collected as a 
classroom project. 5. What did the journalist 
mean when he said that we are watching evolution, 
not revolution, in China? 


A Courter or Revo tr. 1. Set forth as concisely 
as possible what you understand to be the present 
status of the Nicaraguan situation. If you cannot 
do this, review the recent activities in Central 
America until the movements are reasonably clear. 
2, What part is Sacasa playing in the present up- 
heaval? 3. Explain Timoteo S. Vaca’s position as 
“confidential agent of the Liberals.” Can you sug- 
gest why the author reminds us of the similar part 
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The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN ADVENTURE in com- 
munication was made 
last January when trans- 
atlantic radio telephone ser- 
vice was established between 
New York and London. There 
had been previous tests and 
demonstrations. Nevertheless, 
the fact that at certain hours 
daily this service was made 
available to anyone in these 
cities from his own telephone, 
created such public interest 
that for several days the de- 
mands for overseas connec- 
tions exceeded the capacity 
of the service. 


It was then. demonstrated 
that there was a real use for 
telephone communication be- 
tween the world’s two greatest 
cities. It was further demon- 





strated that the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with 
the co-operation of the British 
Post Office, was able to give 
excellent transmission of speech 
under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions. 

In accord with announce- 
ments made at that time, 
there will be a continued effort 
to improve the service, extend 
it to greater areas and insure 
a greater degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will at 
times cause breaks in the ether 
circuit, but a long step for- 
ward has been made towards 
international telephone com- 
munication and more intimate 
relationship between theUnited 
States and Great Britain. 





played by Benjamin Franklin in Paris during the 
American Revolution? 4. What are the ordinary 
activities of a confidential agent? Is the office a 
voluntary one, or is the agent appointed by an 
authorized official? 5. What is a junta? 6. Comment 
on the contrast drawn between Secretary of State 
Kellogg and Senator Borah. What is the purpose 
of this contrast? 7. Why does the author term our 
Congressional system “delightfully illogical”? 
8. Suggest ten or more adjectives that characterize 
Dr. Vaca as he is revealed in this article. Can you 
throw any side lights on the man, as a result of your 
outside reading? 9. With what party or person, if 
any, is the author of this article in sympathy? 
What gives you grounds for your opinion? 
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THE 


SPORTSMAN 


T took courage—to start this new magazine. The same sort of 
courage that you need to take a blind jump on a right-minded mount 
who wouldn’t refuse any sort of jump — but who would be perfectly 

willing to crock up with you. 








But THE SportsMAN took the jump, landed in stride, and is going . . . 


The proprietors of this refreshing new journal of gentlemen’s sports are 
themselves competitors in their own right: amateurs in sport, though pro- 
fessionals in the business of editing a rich and intelligent paper. 


They have no pontifical notions concerning the interlocking grip; 
Cruickshank’s putting stance is of small concern to THE SportTsMAN. But 
where important and untainted amateur sport competes, THE SporTSMAN 
is to be found observing. . . . He goes down to the sea in ships, up for 
Kodiak bear, out for football, and in for everything. 


The country has already cried “Played indeed!” to the newcomer. Sub- 
scriptions from important people have startled the Editors — who are 
humanly eager. If you want to know what it is doing on-and-off-the-news 
stands, go to your habitual news stand and see. (If you haven’t a habitual 
news stand, better get the habit.) Members of the Advisory Board include 
Louis Stoddard, on polo; W. Averill Harriman, on racing; J. Watson Webb, 
on polo and hunting; Cary Grayson, on breeding and racing; Commander 
Byrd, on aviation; Richard Norris Williams, on tennis; Robert W. Emmons, 
II, on yachting; Robert A. Gardner, on golf. 


E paper has a flavor. Its brave pictures and amiable text compose 

something unlike any journal of sports you ever read . . . it will go 
along with you to the great affairs of sport, watch you as you compete, and 
replay the contest with you. . . . Already THE Sportsman is a fat paper: 
and apt to slide easily from your hands to the floor, far late in the evening, 
as you dream back across the playing field. 


The news stands and clubs have it. But for those more expansively in- 
clined it may be well to murmur that the year’s subscription is Six Dollars, 
the price per copy is fifty cents, the address is below, and the United States 
mails are functioning splendidly. Pray act — and without stirring from 
your chair, you may command the open spaces. 








THE SPORTSMAN, 10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Six dollars are inclosed. Let there be no 
delay in placing my name accurately upon 
your subscription list for a year 












































